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PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of ORATE 
FRATRES marks a time for retrospect — and, the editor 
says, for written reminiscence. I wish that I could 
record the many happy memories of those twenty-five 
years, and that I could do justice to the facts in a survey 
of the progress that they display. But that can be done 

more adequately by Fr. Ellard who keeps careful written note of 
events as they occur. What I am conscious of above all is the con- 
trast between the conditions of the first year and those of the 
twenty-fifth. 


Among the letters that I have kept is one from Fr. Virgil 
Michel, dated September 25, 1925, in which he writes: ‘Your 
letter arrived just when I had decided to delay no longer in 
writing to you and thus breaking the ground on the project of 
a so-called real liturgical movement. While in contact with the 
movement in Europe last year, two projects took form, that of a 
Popular Liturgical Library, and that of a liturgical review, the 
ORATE FRATRES. .. . Accidentally, or by the grace of God rather, 
various persons have been found who will gladly cooperate and 
who are actuated by a real missionary zeal. There are at least six 
such persons whom I have in mind. . . . In my notion you always 
had the position of chief worker and consultor.”’ And in a post- 
script Fr. Virgil adds: “‘Received a most encouraging letter from 
Fr. Hellriegel a few days ago.” 


Why does Fr. Virgil here pay me more compliment than I 
deserve? Because for some time prior to the date of this letter and 
previous to his own interest in the liturgical movement, I had 
been trying to call attention to it. How does one awaken to its 
meaning and to the great need of it? Some have told me of their 
experience as of a sudden reorientation, a flash of insight. In my 
case it was a gradual growth — like the turning of successive 
pages of a book — although I reckon the year 1919 as the page 
where the plot became clear to me. My first contact with the 
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liturgy was of course in baptism in my infancy. After that there 
was the influence of parents and home, of pastor and parish 
church and school, and of contacts and studies in my seminarian 
years. In Louvain in the years 1911-1913 I learned something of 
what was being done in the abbeys of Mont César and Maredsous, 
but, while this served me well later on, it appeared at the time as 
something beautiful and proper to monastic life —I did not yet 
recognize a liturgical movement destined for every member of the 
Church. 


In the year 1919, while engaged in a series of instructions on 
the Mass at the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul, I came to see 
the need of a general liturgical movement — and then discovered 
that such a movement was actually proceeding in Europe. When 
in the following year I came upon Guardini’s book, The Spirit 
of the Liturgy (the first in the Maria Laach series, Ecclesia Orans), 
I said to myself: “Here is what I am looking for.’’ Later I learned 
that this book had made a similar impression upon Fr. Hellriegel. 
Others whom I found sharing my interest were Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch and Fr. Athanasius Meyer of St. John’s Abbey, Fr. 
Hellriegel, the Jesuit Frs. Sommerhauser and Kessel, and Fr. John 
R. Volz, the then editor of The Catholic Bulletin in St. Paul. 


With the aid of Fr. Volz I began a sort of campaign for the 
idea in our diocesan newspaper. It was Fr. Kessel who suggested 
I translate Fr. Kramp’s Eucharistia, and who also expressed a desire 
for a periodical devoted to the liturgy and properly under Bene- 
dictine auspices. When I discussed Eucharistia with Abbot Alcuin, 
he told me that Fr. Virgil, who was then in Europe, had proposed 
the foundation of ORATE FRATRES. Such was the situation in 
1925 when I spoke at the meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association on ““The Liturgical Movement.’ In that same sum- 
mer Fr. Virgil returned from Europe and laid his plans and 
assembled his co-workers, and in December (Advent) of 1926 
the first number of ORATE FRATRES appeared. 


Beginnings are often difficult. Interest had to be aroused, apathy 
to be overcome, and there was misunderstanding and no small 
amount of opposition. As for the labor involved, the burden of 
it rested chiefly on Fr. Virgil, weighted all the more by his intense 
application to his other interests and occupations. His work as 
editor was interrupted, consequently, by illness for some two 
years. When he then resumed his work, with its scope enlarged, 
and with increased intensity, he spent himself beyond endurable 
measure and hastened his untimely death in the year 1938. Trib- 
utes to his character and talents and achievements are recorded in 
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PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


a symposium of articles in the memorial number of ORATE 
FRATRES of January 22, 1939.’ 


A professed liturgical movement in the United States must 
undoubtedly be dated from the foundation of ORATE FRATRES 
in 1926, and through these twenty-five years it has maintained a 
recognized leadership in liturgical endeavor. If I hurry on from 
the first year to the twenty-fifth, mention at least should be made 
of some of the paramount events which mark the progress of the 
liturgical revival in our country. In 1930 came the founding of 
The Leaflet Missal by Fr. Paul Bussard, one of our associate 
editors, which has introduced vast numbers to the use of the larger 
editions of the missal. In 1929, 1930 and 1931 came the National 
Liturgical Days, the first two at St. John’s Abbey and the third 
in St. Cloud. Effective as they were within the radius which they 
reached, they were not located in a populous center, the circum- 
stances did not permit a convention of more than one day, and 
altogether the time was not ripe. 


However they were harbingers of what was to come, ten years 
later, in the inauguration of the National Liturgical Weeks, the 
first of these held in Chicago in 1940. These National Weeks 
have carried their message to larger cities throughout the land, and 
their published proceedings furnish splendid argument for the 
cause which they represent. The National Liturgical Weeks have 
brought information and inspiration to the centers which they 
have visited, and this is especially true of Boston, where, conse- 
quently, under the auspices of Archbishop Cushing a Diocesan 
Sacramental Apostolate sets example to all the land. 


A very significant institution which has arisen out of the 
Liturgical Weeks is the Summer School of Liturgy in the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, under the direction of Fr. Michael Mathis, 
in which both under-graduate and post-graduate courses are offered 
for advanced study of liturgical lore. Particularly notable also is 
the work of the Grail community in the diocese of Cincinnati in 
its instruction and training of young women in liturgical life and 
in the general Christian apostolate. In all our schools, grade 
schools, high schools and colleges, it is true that, taken by and 
large, our communities of nuns have done more in promoting the 
liturgical revival than have our pastors in parishes, although it 
must be added that difficulties are evidently greater in parochial 
life where pastors must deal with variety of membership, varied 
as to age and education and mentality. 


"Vol XIII, No. 3. 
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I treasure especially, moreover, the memories of my visits with 
Msgr. Hellriegel, first during the years of his chaplaincy in O’Fal- 
lon and later in his parish of the Holy Cross in St. Louis where, 
more than in any other place that I know, I find exemplified the 
title of Dom Lambert Beauduin’s booklet, Liturgy, the Life of 
the Church. For I speak here of parish life, not of that of monastic 
houses which cultivate the liturgy by special rule. And finally, we 
have now Fr. Howell’s Layfolk’s Week and his lecture course 
for priests. 


We are now in the twenty-fifth year. Fr. Virgil Michel has since 
1938 a worthy successor as editor in Fr. Godfrey Diekmann. 
Capable in every respect, alert, prompt to secure the services of 
contributors, and as editor keeping us informed in regard to the 
liturgical revival throughout our country and abroad. Every reader 
knows the merit of his chief contributor, Fr. Reinhold, in his 
varied and brilliant ““Timely Tracts.’ However, as one looks 
back over the twenty-five years, there is one regret that needs to 
be voiced. ORATE FRATRES has never had, and has not now, the 
number of readers that it deserves. This is true especially in regard 
to the clergy — and is a curious fact in their case, since liturgy, 
properly understood, is the central function in their calling, and, 
as Pius X has said, ‘‘the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit.’’ One regrets especially the slow response to 
the liturgical movement in our seminaries, where future priests are 
formed and trained, and where seminarians who are interested 
must still depend largely on extra-curricular reading and their 
Own initiative. 


Some years ago Archbishop Curley of Baltimore said, in his 
introduction to Fr. Ellard’s book, The Dialog Mass: ‘“To those 
who have watched the progress of the Liturgical Movement in 
the United States these last few years, it comes without surprise 
that the American hierarchy, through its corporate agency, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, will assume episcopal 
leadership in the Movement and integrate it into the ordinary 
framework of ecclesiastical affairs.’ About the same time Arch- 
bishop Schlarman of Peoria in his Catechetical Sermon Aids fur- 
nished to the clergy a wealth of sermon material arranged accord- 
ing to the cycle of the liturgical year. And recently Bishop Meyer 
of Superior prepared for the clergy of his diocese sermon material 
and directives for the year 1951 which are a clear guide in the 
liturgical apostolate. 


No doubt such recommendations by our bishops will assist and 
guide the action of the clergy. However, it is necessary that they 
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PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


acquire that special outlook which the liturgical revival has brought 
us. This means a correction of deficiencies of long standing, a heri- 
tage for which we of the present are not to blame, unless we cling 
to it and resist the reorientation which is now in progress. No 
brief description of the process is possible here, since it has to do 
with Catholic faith and life altogether, with dogma, history, 
ascetics and aesthetics, and pervades the literature of our times. 
Some indication of its scope may be seen in the French periodical, 
La Maison Dieu, Number 25, in which all the articles are pointed 
to the general theme: ‘‘Prospects and hazards of the liturgical 
renaissance.” 


In the New York Liturgical Week of 1944, Fr. John P. 
Monaghan of Staten Island made a very significant statement 
which has not received, so far as I know, the attention that it 
deserves. He said that there are “three great movements that in 
our day vitalize the whole Catholic Church; first, the theological 
movement that expounds the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, second, the liturgical movement that calls for more active 
participation in the liturgy of the Mystical Body of Christ, third, 
the social movement that urges us into the apostolate of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ.’’ And he adds that “‘these movements are 
separate only in a functional sense; each of them starts from the 
reality that is the Whole Christ.’’ Yes — they are one as creed, 
cult and code are one, as doctrine, worship and conduct are one. 
And as present movements they are significant not only as to 
present and future, but also in regard to the past; for they mark 
a great recovery. 


Time was when all the ills of the modern world were blamed 
upon the break-up of Christian unity in the sixteenth century. 
That was indeed a great catastrophe — but it was long a-coming. 
Writers like Christopher Dawson and Arnold Toynbee have told 
of that turn of events in the thirteenth century which marks the 
decline of the medieval Christian order and the origin of the 
modern epoch which is now nearing its end. Why was it that the 
splendid ideals of Pope Gregory VII, of St. Bernard, of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic, were not brought to fulfilment? ‘‘Medievalism,”’ 
says Chesterton, ‘“‘was overtaken in the prime of life by a mys- 
terious malady; the more one reads of history, the less easy will 
he find it to explain that secret and rapid decay of medieval civili- 
zation from within.’” 


Can we now, perhaps, supply the answer? Is it not true that in 
the vigorous striving of the eleventh and twelfth centuries for the 


The New Jerusalem, p. 251. 
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upbuilding of the kingdom of God on earth medieval society lost 
something of its clear vision of three ideals which by the mercy of 
God are held up to us today for the needs of a new epoch: the 
reality of the Mystical Body, the priesthood of the Mystical 
Body, the apostolate of the Mystical Body? This is a thought 
which I think needs to be explored. I can offer only a few hints, 


Any priest now of middle age is aware of the contrast between 
what was said (or rather what was not said) in his seminary years 
regarding the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, and what is 
said on that subject today, above all in the papal encyclical, Mystici 
Corporis. Why was there formerly this lack of emphasis? And 
what did the thirteenth century say? One might quote St. 
Thomas Aquinas — but observe also how Fr. Hughes in his 
History of the Church’ tells us that the merit of St. Thomas was 
not recognized by many of his contemporaries. In regard to the 
Mystical Body doctrine and the mystery of the Redemption, read 
what Fr. Thomas Gerrard says in his The Wayfarer’s Vision;‘ 
read what Fr. Eugene Boylan says in his The Tremendous Lover;' 
and then read the following from Fr. Emile Mersch in his The 
Whole Christ.* 


“This theory (of St. Thomas) of the Redemption based on Christ’s 
Headship, has had only faint echo in Tradition. With the exception of 
a few great Thomists, most of the Scholastics have accorded it scant 
attention. Many even omit all comment on the question in the Summa 
in which these passages appear. Since these questions were devoted to 
considerations on the life of Christ, they were left to the exegetes, while 
the theologians turned to problems in which they took deeper interest, 
such as, for instance, whether the Redemption was carried out according 
to the full rigor of law. And even those who followed the holy Doctor 
into the discussion of these questions often stopped at mere details. All 
eyes are not the eyes of an eagle; these men composed learned historical 
dissertations on the exact date of the Crucifixion and on the number of 
the nails, but they were less concerned about our mystical solidarity in 
the Saviour.” 


It is not surprising that the encyclical Mystict Corporis has its 
sequel in the Mediator Dei, which in turn has for its theme the 
Mystical Body in action in the liturgy of the Church. “Liturgy,” 
says the encyclical, ‘‘is the integral public worship of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, of its Head and of its members.’’ And hence 
it is likewise not surprising that the thirteenth century did not 

*Vol. II, p. 491. 

“Pp. 217ff. 


"Pp. 27ff. 
"Pp. 470-471. 
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PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


generally grasp the full meaning both of the Mystical Body doc- 
trine and of the liturgy. Fr. Klauser has given us’ a summary 
account of the status of the liturgy from 1073 to 1545. And 
Dom Anthony Coeiho* tells us that “‘the thirteenth century marks 
a decline in the liturgy as the life-giving force of Catholicism, a 
decline which gains momentum in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.”” He cites various causes, all of which witness to neglect 
of the Mystical Body doctrine. And consequently: 


“Deterioration among the clergy, higher and lower; the liturgy tends 
toward empty formalism; the people, neglected by their pastors, become 
increasingly uninformed and have recourse to sundry devotions. . . . The 
liturgy enters upon a process of simplification in which it puts aside its 
traditional splendor and loses its character of ‘public worship.’ The laity 
telinquish the liturgy to the clergy and seek the true Christian spirit at 
the sources of their private devotions. The clergy abbreviate the liturgy 
and exercise their mediatorial function no longer in common but sep- 
arately and apart from the Christian community. The liturgy of the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass and of the divine office undergo important 
modifications which persist even to our days.” 


What then of the apostolate of the Mystical Body in the thir- 
teenth century, and especially what of the laity’s share in it which 
we today call Catholic Action? We cannot consider here the rea- 
sons why the enthusiasm of St. Francis and St. Dominic and their 
Third Orders for layfolk did not prevent, eventually, the pagan 
excesses of the Renaissance and the rise of Protestantism. ‘From 
the tenth to the thirteenth century,’’ says Christopher Dawson,° 
“the movement of European culture under the urge of a powerful 
religious impulse had been centripetal, towards unity and towards 
the ideals of Catholic universalism. From the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the tendency is reversed and a centrifugal move- 
ment sets in which ultimately culminates in the Reformation and 
the complete destruction of the religious unity of Christendom.” 
By the end of the thirteenth century Pope Boniface VIII in his 
decretal, Clericis laicos, says in his opening sentence: ‘‘Antiquity 
shows that the laity have always been exceeding hostile to the 
clergy, and this the experience of the present time clearly demon- 
strates.’’ In the circumstances Boniface was impatient and his state- 
ment was both tactless and exaggerated. And yet, his conflict with 
the French king, Philip the Fair, does show definitely the presence 
within the Church of an esprit laique, an anti-clericalism which 


"7ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, Jan. 23, 1949, pp. 116ff. 
*Cours de Liturgie Romaine, Vol. I, pp. 283f. 
*Mediaeval Religion, p. 51. 
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appears persistently and in many ways throughout the modern 
epoch. 


And what a contrast there is between this statement of Boniface 
VIII in 1296 and the utterances of our recent pontiffs in their 
clarion call to Catholic Action. The participation of the laity in 
the hierarchical apostolate of the Church “‘is an essential law of 
the life of the Church, a law which has existed from the begin- 
ning but whose importance and demands are being revealed to 
the full in modern times. Its repeated promulgation by Pope Pius 
XI, at every possible opportunity, will stand out as a leading 
date in the history of Christendom: the recognition by the Church 
of the social demands of the Christian life in each of her members. 
Catholic Action is the means whereby the Mystical Body attains 
its fullness in the social life of man.’”” 


There are three great movements of our time, the theological 
movement, the liturgical movement, the apostolate movement. Fr. 
Monaghan’s statement in the New York Liturgical Week deserves 
to be pondered. There are three great movements which vitalize 
the Church today, and these three are organically one. Their 
synthesis was the vision of Fr. Virgil Michel. Whether or not he 
ever expressed this ideal in these precise words, it was the ideal 
which governed his thought and his writings. May ORATE FRA- 
TRES continue to walk in that light in the new epoch that is 
before us. 


The St. Paul Seminary WILLIAM BUSCH 


“If there is any single desire which most closely touches the task and 
the solicitude of the Supreme Pastor, certainly it is that of seeing the 
people pray, and pray as behooves the Christian people: with one heart 
and one voice. It is superfluous to recall — for it is a truth well known 
— how much Catholic worship demands, not only the physical presence, 
but also the ordered and conscientious participation of all the faithful, 
and how profoundly the unity of sentiment and spirit of co-operation of 
all who assist at the sacred functions have their roots in the spirit of the 
Liturgy” (Pope Pius XI, in a letter to Msgr. Carlo Respighi, 1937). 


“Fitzsimons-McGuire, Restoring All Things —a Guide to Catholic Action, 
p. 13. 
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CHURCH AND PARISH 


UNE 29, 1943, will remain a memorable day for future 
generations. On that day, the feast of the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, our Sovereign Pontiff bequeathed to the 
Christian world his encyclical letter on ‘“The Mystical 
Body of Christ.’’ He thereby fulfilled the hopes of the 
Fathers of the Vatican Council (1870) who were pre- 
vented from uttering the final word on this “outstanding nature 
of the Church which carnal and worldly minded men of this age 
either ignore entirely or to which they fail to give proper atten- 
tion” (Coll. Lac. p. 578). He thereby likewise crowned the efforts 
of many Church-loving men throughout the world who, partic- 
ularly since the days of Blessed Pius X, have labored unceasingly 
to restore in the minds of men a better understanding of the Church 
as Christ’s Mystical Body, and to awaken in their hearts a deeper 
love for that sacred organism in which the divine Redeemer by 
His Holy Spirit unites His members, joining them to Himself and 
pouring into them the blessings of redemption. For this expression 
of pastoral and paternal solicitude we, his flock, are profoundly 
grateful to Pius XII, our Father in Christ. 


In future, all of us will have to study more earnestly the Pon- 
tiff’s encyclical on the Mystical Body and meditate more frequently 
on its tremendously important message. ‘‘After pondering all this 
long and seriously before God,’’ writes Pius XII, ““We consider it 
part of Our pastoral duty to explain to the entire flock of Christ 
through this Encyclical Letter the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and of the union of this Body of the faithful with the 
divine Redeemer; and then from this consoling doctrine to point 
certain lessons, that will make a deeper study of this mystery 
bear yet richer fruits of perfection and holiness. Our purpose is 
to throw an added ray of glory on the supreme beauty of the 
Church; to bring out into fuller light the exalted supernatural 
nobility of the faithful who in the Body of Christ are united 
with their Head; and finally to exclude definitely the many errors 
current in this matter’’ (Mystici Corporis, n. 14, America Press 
edition). 

The Church then with 1) her outer form, 2) her inner sacra- 
mental order and 3) Christ as Savior abiding and working in her, 
is Christ’s Mystical Body, His extension, the ““whole Christ’’ (St. 
Augustine), the greatest and noblest work of God's creation, the 
kingdom of God on earth in which alone individuals and nations 
can find order, peace and life. “I believe in One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church!” 
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THE LIFE OF THE BODY 


The realization that the Church is Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
prolongation of the Man-God Jesus Christ who is the Wellspring 
of all life, makes us realize also that the liturgy is the very life of 
Jesus Christ, flowing from Him into His Body, the Church, and 
from her into all men approaching her with good will. “I am 
come that they may have life, and may have it more abundantly.” 


Liturgy is life, the life of Jesus Christ. Liturgy is worship, “‘the 
worship rendered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety 
of its Head and members’ (Mediator Dei, n. 20, NCWC edition). 
And “‘the most pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical 
life, and increase and cherish its supernatural spirit’’ (ibid., n. 
197). When clergy and faithful have grasped the truth that ‘‘her 
(the Church’s) divine Founder is present at every liturgical func- 
tion, that He is present at the august Sacrifice of the altar both in 
the person of His minister and above all under the eucharistic 
species; that He is present in the sacraments, infusing into them 
the power which makes them ready instruments of sanctification; 
that He is present finally in the prayer of praise and petition” 
(ibid., n. 20), they can no longer remain indifferent towards the 
liturgy, but must love it, live it, live by it, and, as a necessary 
result, advance in holiness from day to day. 


THE PARISH 


An object viewed through a field glass appears enlarged, mag- 
nified. But what do you see when you turn the field glass around? 
Another object? No, you see the identical object, only in min- 
iature. So it is with a Catholic parish. You see indeed the Mystical 
Body of Christ, but in miniature. All the elements pertaining to 
the “large’’ Mystical Body are present also in the “‘small’’ one. 
Christ, the Highpriest, is its chief pastor, the parish priest His 
representative. The parishioners, old and young, are Christ’s holy 
members whom the pastor in Christ’s name and power must teach, 
sanctify and govern. The parish-altar is Calvary on which the 
divine Savior with His representative renders present daily His 
redeeming Sacrifice and together with His flock offers it to the glory 
of God and for the sanctification of priest and people. In the parish 
flow the same streams which also irrigate the garden of the “large” 
Mystical Body, namely, the sacraments and the Gospel, to en- 
lighten, form and transfigure shepherd and flock, individually and 
corporately. 


Like the “‘large’’ Mystical Body so also is the ‘‘small’’ one a 
living, life-imparting organism whose life must grow and mature. 
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In this organism the pastor, as the word implies, is shepherd, 
leader, father; the parishioners are his flock, his people, his chil- 
dren. And yet, they are not his property. They belong to Christ. 
To Christ, therefore, is the pastor responsible. What he preaches 
is Christ, what he dispenses through the sacraments is Christ who 
will ever remain Chief Pastor and Master of the parish. In their 
pastor the parishioners will see Christ the Lord. For so he is, 
despite human frailty and limited judgment. The degree of their 
responsibility is measured not by what is human in their pastor 
but by what he is both through the sacrament of holy orders, as 
also by the sacred trust laid upon him by divinely constituted 
authority, and, above all, by the value of the glad tidings and 
the divine life which he guards and imparts. Pastor and parish- 
joners must be of one mind and heart, must love each other for 
Christ’s sake. ‘‘Let us remind all that they must generously and 
faithfully obey their holy Pastors who possess the right and duty 
of regulating the whole life, especially the spiritual life, of the 
Church” (Mediator Dei, n. 208). 


THE LIVING PARISH 


A parish must not merely be a live parish but a living parish, 
as living as the “‘large’’ Mystical Body is living, living in Him 
and by Him of whom St. John says: “In him is life and the life 
is the light of men’’ (John 1:4). But life comes from the center, 
not from the periphery. It is impossible for pastor and parishioners 
to build up a living parish merely by moving around the periphery 
with its more or less secondary activities and functions, The work 
must begin from, and end at, the center, the altar. How often does 
it not happen that parishioners erect imposing churches (and 
schools) but fail to put them to full use? But the finest shell, to 
say the least, is uninteresting, unless it contain a healthy, sweet 
kernel. The edifice is but the outer hull of the life that is to unfold 
itself within; it is merely the means, not the end, for the building 
up of “‘an everlasting edifice to God’s majesty from living and 
chosen stones’’ (dedication of church). 


In the rite of ordination the ordaining prelate clearly points 
out the primary duties of the priest: 1) To offer the divine Sac- 
rifice. 2) To preach the word of God. 3) To be a leader of the 
flock. 4) To bless men and things. 5) To baptize Adam-children 
into Christ, mankind’s life and light. To prepare the candidate 
for the worthy and fruitful discharge of this fivefold duty is the 
primary aim and purpose of the seminary. We have hopes that, 
in years to come, our seminaries, guided and encouraged by our 
Holy Father’s three most momentous encyclicals: Mystical Body, 
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Mediator Dei and Humani Generis, will be even more successful 
in training and sending forth holy men, imbued with a sacra- 
mental love and outlook, men fully aware of their great responsi- 
bility towards these five most important priestly obligations. All 
seven orders, the tour minor and the three major, are conferred 
‘ad ministerium Ecclesiae,’ for service to the Church, i. e., serv- 
ice to the members of Christ’s Mystical Body. If the pope is 
“servant of the servants of God,” a fortiore must every bishop, 
pastor and curate consider himself as ‘“‘servant of God’s servants.” 


The realization of being a priest, a carrier of Christ’s priest- 
hood, and, as such, the dispenser of the Mysteries of God, is an 
absolute prerequisite for the upbuilding of a living parish. A parish 
is not merely a society and organization, it is an organism and a 
family. In other words, it is a ‘‘parish.’’ Pastor and flock must 
become increasingly conscious of the fact that they constitute in 
true reality a family. Every family must possess three treasures: 
fidelity, unity, and children. Also the “parish family.”’ 


Fidelity is the answer to love. He who bestows love, can also 
expect fidelity. And because God is love, we must be to Him 
fidelity. The parish, that is, the living parish, must be a well- 
spring gushing forth God’s and the Church’s love. Where shep- 
herd and sheep truly love one another in the charity of Christ, 
fidelity will not be wanting. Infidelity is sin, and sin is infidelity. 
Our age is so weak in fidelity because it is so strong in egoism. 
Egoism in pastor and flock would spell death to a living parish. 


Then unity. As husband and wife are united by the sacra- 
mental bond of unity making them two in one flesh, two in one 
spirit, so also are pastor and flock united in nuptial union, two 
in one spirit, in the Holy Spirit. United in faith, united in the 
eucharistic Sacrifice, united in the sacraments, united in God's 
word, united in prayer. Cor unum! One heart and one mind! 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity”’! 


Finally, the children. A family is incomplete and unhappy 
without children. Strong bonds bind children to father and 
mother, bonds of the flesh, bonds of love, bonds of reverence and, 
above all, the most holy bond of divine life which Christian parents 
and their baptized children share together in Christ, Source of all 
life. And so it is with a living parish. Parishioners are the ‘“‘chil- 
dren’’ in God’s family, the parish: children of the same heavenly 
Father, children at the same eucharistic table, children guided by 
their ‘‘Father’’ towards the same eternal goal, brothers and sisters 
in Christ, members of the Body of Christ. The parish church is 
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CHURCH AND PARISH 


not just a church building where people “drop in” for Sunday 
Mass ‘‘to fulfill the law of the Church.”’ No, the parish church is 
their home, is their parish church, where in a holy brotherhood 
they render, together with their elder brother Christ, worship to 
their Father in heaven; where they are clothed with the garment 
of faith, nourished with the holy and unifying sacraments, and 
where their mortal remains are consecrated for the great resur- 
rection morn. 

No small responsibility rests on each and every parishioner 
toward his parish, a debt which may not be taken lightly. In 
this age of ‘‘floating”’ it is of particular importance for the pastor 
to awaken in his people a profound sense of parochial responsi- 
bility, love and sacrifice, if the living parish is to be a reality. 
Chesterton was right when he said: “‘Cleave to your parish, make 
it a living parish’! 


THREE SUGGESTIONS 


I. The Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


Mankind has but one Sacrifice worthy of the majesty of God, 
the Sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ on Calvary. Holy Mass is 
that Sacrifice, different in form, it is true, but in content the same. 
In every holy Mass on our parish altar Calvary’s Sacrifice is 
rendered present, thus journeying through the ages, for the glory 
of God and the redemption of generation after generation. In 
every holy Mass the immortal Christ steps twice out of eternity 
into our time: by His holy word and by His holy Immolation, 
enriching us with His light and life, uniting us to Himself, and 
to one another, making us partakers of His divinity and trans- 
forming us unto His glory. ““The Mass is the chief act of divine 
worship; it should also be the source and center of Christian 
piety’’ (Mediator Det, n. 201). 

1) Needless to say, the celebration of ‘‘this chief act’’ must be 
free from all haste, slovenliness and mechanism. By his worthy 
conduct at the altar —a conduct rising from deep faith and love 
for Christ and His members — the priest preaches his best sermon. 
The holiness of the Mass as well as the right and duty of the 
faithful to participate therein’’ (cf. Mediator Dei, n. 80) demand 
a worthy celebration. Sancta sancte! God’s things must be done 
in God’s way! 

2) The Sunday high Mass, fifty-two times a year, must become 
the great weekly parish experience that cements pastor and flock 
together in Christ. High Mass, not low Mass, will ever remain the 
ideal form of celebrating the Lord’s death. The motto of a parish 
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that desires to be a living parish (and is there one that has no 
such desire?) must be: High Mass on every Sunday and feastday 
of obligation with congregational singing, with worthy vestments, 
with proper antependium and flowers adorning the altar, with 
exemplary servers and ushers, and, above all, with a celebrant “‘ful] 
of grace and fortitude who will do great things among the people.” 
For God we must “‘have’’ time, and “‘take’’ time. Perhaps David 
Goldstein was not far wrong when he said: ‘‘One of the main 
reasons why we have such a leakage in the Church of America 
today is the Mass on the hour, by the hour’ (lasting, of course, 
always less than one hour!). 


After all, what are we living for? Where are we going? And 
what is our primary concern? Surely not the collection but recol- 
lection; not the mere observation (of the Sunday law) but in- 
spiration; not exterior demonstration but soulful celebration! The 
glory of God and the salvation of men! The attitude of the 
“hunters for the shortest Sunday Mass’’ is an abomination and 
an indictment against their faith, perhaps also an indictment 
against all who have been responsible for the rise of such an 
attitude and (may God forgive us) there be such who even foster 
it. 

At times one feels alarmed over the lack of alarm in some people 
who with complacency believe that all is well in the City of God 
and walk very softly lest the sleepers be aroused from sleep (cf. 
Mediator Dei, n. 80). ‘‘People don’t care for the high Mass!’’ Is 
the worship of God to be determined by the likes of people? But 
they do care if they are properly instructed (as they should be!) 
and are given an opportunity to take part in it. The three men 
who sit down to play cards will remain with great interest at 
their game for two or more hours. But the fourth, the onlooker, 
how long will he stay? Also for two and three hours? No. But 
let him take part in the game, and see what will happen. 


3) In his Mediator encyclical the Holy Father says: “One 
would be straying from the straight path were he . . . to want 
black excluded as a color for the liturgical vestments’’ (n. 62). 
Positively, he does not say that black should be taken each time 
the ordinal announces a semidouble, simple, or a Lady-day on 
Saturday. We certainly are in need of a reasonable reduction of 
“‘black’”” Masses, lest we experience a spiritual blackout. No organ- 
ist is able to play a daily Requiem (or even two or three a day) 
and remain spiritually. fresh. Neither will priest and people — 
especially children. If these endless Requiems were according to 
the “‘mind of the Church,’ why did the Church not supply us 
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CHURCH AND PARISH 


with some five or six musical settings? We have eighteen chant 
Masses for feasts, but only one for the Requiem. Good judgment 
is necessary, and an open mind as well towards the existence of 
a world-wide liturgical restoration which, thank God, is here to 
stay and, according to which, the faithful in increasing numbers 
are desirous to form their spiritual life. It is by no means difficult 
to convince people of the powerful intercession of “‘the saint of 
the day’’ whose solemnity should not so frequently be brushed 
aside for the satisfaction of a few mourners who prefer the votive 
Mass of Requiem, not always to the spiritual joy of the com- 
munity. The rights of a community are superior to the wishes of 
a few. Variety is necessary for the altar table as well as for the 
dining room table, else aversion will set in. From a pastoral stand- 
point the “Requiem problem’”’ is a matter that deserves our earnest 


consideration. 


There are several other problems relative to the holy Eucharist 
of which one should speak here, such as dialog Mass for children 
and adults, the time element of Sunday high Mass, etc., but may 
the above three suggestions suffice. Let us conclude this section 
with the injunction of Pius XII that ‘‘constant and earnest efforts 
be made to unite the congregation in spirit as much as possible 
with the divine Redeemer, so that their lives may be daily en- 
riched with more abundant sanctity, and greater glory be given 
to the heavenly Father’’ (Mediator Dei, n. 111). 


II. The Sermon. 


“Use every help to get the faithful everywhere to fill the 
churches and crowd around the altars so that they may be restored 
by the graces of the sacraments and joined as living members to 
their divine Head”’ (Mediator Dei, n. 204). Certainly one of the 
most effective ‘‘helps’’ to accomplish that — and is there any- 
thing more important to be accomplished than to be “‘joined as 
living members to the divine Head’’? — is the word of God, the 
sermon. ““There will be a time,’’ says the Apostle, ““when they 
will turn away from the truth to fables.”” We are right now living 
in such a time. Our people are surrounded by a thousand dangers, 
outside and inside their homes, and not a few of them are turning 
to the “‘fables’’ of secularism, indifferentism and the flesh. There- 
fore, ‘preach the word of God, in season and out of season!” 


The motto of the early Church was: ‘No eucharistic Sacrifice 
without the word of God.”” Highpriest and Teacher are one. Our 
motto must at least be: ‘“‘No Sunday and feastday Mass without 
the word of God,” the time from June to September included. 
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Perhaps the day is not too far off when a short, well prepared 
homily, from five to seven minutes, will be given at the daily 
principal Mass, especially the one in which our pupils take part. 
(The writer has been doing this for the past eleven years.) Need- 
less to say, the Catholic school (elementary and higher) must 
commence its day and work at the altar. Catholic education de- 
mands that. Some years ago a high school freshman said to the 
writer: ‘“You have instilled in us a deep love for daily holy Mass. 
I am now attending a Catholic high school which has a cafeteria 
for my stomach, a gymnasium for my muscles, but no chapel for 
my soul.’’ One wonders how in a place whose purpose is to “show 
forth spirit and power’ (1 Cor. 2:4) the foremost ‘‘generator”’ 
of spirit and power could be left out. 


We need more and better sermons today, sermons born of 
earnest study and more earnest meditation. They need not be 
long, ten to twelve minutes (on Sundays and feastdays) will suf- 
fice, will, as a rule, even do more good than lengthier sermons. Is 
it true that during the past twenty-five years the sermon has lost 
in quality, dignity, and spiritual ignition? The sermon is part of 
the Mass, a living interpretation of God’s message contained in the 
Fore-Mass, and a soulful way-preparing for a fruitful celebration 
of the Sacrifice-Mass, directed to those problems which our people 
have to face and solve for their spiritual and temporal welfare. 
Perhaps there isn’t enough ‘‘soul contact’’ between sanctuary and 
pew, between sermon and the needs of people. The “glad tidings,”’ 
when delivered with reverence, conviction and love, must repro- 
duce in the congregation the experience had by the shepherds ‘“‘who 
returned, glorifying and praising God, for all the things they had 
heard and seen, as it was told to them’ (Luke 2:20). 


Our sermons at Mass must be more and more inspired by the 
living “Church year’’ during which the ‘‘work of redemption’’ is 
told, celebrated, rendered present and applied. There exists between 
the sermon at Mass and the Church year a sort of organic unity 
and sacramental bond that should not be broken. It is precisely 
from a lack of organic unity and right order that some of our so- 
called ‘‘year’s sermon outlines’’ have not been too happy and 
effective. How, for example, does the theme ‘‘veneration of relics’’ 
assigned for Pentecost (!), or the fourth article of the Creed ‘“‘who 
suffered under Pontius Pilate’’ for the third Sunday of Advent (!), 
fit into the scope of the liturgical year, the Church’s own plan for 
the ‘‘building up of the Mystical Body of Christ’? Archbishop 
Schlarman’s ““Three years’ sermon plan’’ and the “Program of 
Instructions for the Ecclesiastical Year 1950-1951" of the diocese 
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CHURCH AND PARISH 


of Superior, Wisconsin, are splendid patterns for sermons, and 
we wish to commend the composers for their competency in pro- 
ducing such a worthwhile liturgical and pastoral plan in harmony 
with the Church year. 


The attitude of many people today towards the sermon is that 
of “‘endurance,’’ whereas it should be one of joy — which the 
Lord had in mind when He said: ‘“These things I have spoken to 
you, that my joy may be in you, and your joy may be full” 
(John 15:11). It would be unjust to put the total blame either 
on the preacher or on his sermon. There are many, many other 
causes. And yet, we are not without fault. The fact remains that 
so many sermons today do not set men on fire. “I came to cast 
fire on this earth!’’ Some time ago a priest asked an actor: ““How 
come that you people can keep an audience spellbound for an hour 
or more? Why can’t we priests do the same?”’ “‘Oh, that is very 
simple, Father,’’ he replied; “‘we treat our fabricated thoughts as 
though they were important realities, and you so often treat the im- 
portant realities as though they were fabricated thoughts.”’ 


Perhaps we have done too much “moralizing”’ in the past. Be 
that as it may, one thing is certain: in days to come a new approach 
will have to be made. ‘‘Launch out into the deep’’ (Luke 5:4). 
Some of the “important realities’’ which deserve far greater atten- 
tion and emphasis in future are: the Church year, the various sea- 
sons and feasts of the year (Advent, for example, which has 
become to many of our people a total stranger!), the Mystical 
Body, the divine life, the sacramental existence of a Christian, the 
inner sacramental order of the Church and, above all, the most 
holy Eucharist. The faithful are hungry for these ‘‘important 
realities,” and grateful when they are given to them. But one must 
give them, not in an abstract, bookish, sterile, lifeless manner, but 
with that kerygmatic spirit and unction that permeated the angel’s 
sermon to the shepherds: ‘“‘Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, that shall be to all the people.” 


III. Active Participation. 


If it be true that “‘the active participation in the sacred Mys- 
teries is the primary and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit’’ (Bl. Pius X), then there is only one thing for us to 
do, namely, to lead our people through active participation into 
the true Christian spirit, i.e., the spirit of Christ. And, if so 
many of our people today are more proficient in snoring than in 
soaring, it is, no doubt, due to a lack of instruction, appreciation 
and participation. How can I treasure what I do not understand? 
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And how can my interest in a ‘‘corporate doing’’ be kept alive 
unless I can ‘‘do along’’? 


There are two important means towards a better appreciation 
and participation in our worship and Christian living, 1) instruc- 
tion and 2) singing. Undoubtedly, we take too much for granted, 
A questionnaire on the meaning and purpose of such topics as: 
Advent, ember days, vigils, Epiphany, Candlemas, Pentecost, 
Viaticum, papal blessing, indulgence, Friday abstinence, rogation 
days, Immaculate Conception— and two hundred others — 
would be appallingly ‘‘interesting.”’ 


1) Instruction. By way of example, let me take the administra- 
tion of baptism. Instead of commencing directly — what farmer 
would not first plow before sowing the seed? —I should begin 
with a brief explanation: 


a) Baptism, our incorporation into Christ, His Church and our parish. 

b) The child is about to become a living member of the Lord, His 
fruitful branch, an adopted son of God, a member of the “communion 
of saints.” 

c) By the imposition of the hand, the priest, in Christ’s name, claims 
this child as God’s everlasting property. 

d) As in everyday life we use salt for a twofold purpose, to give food 
the proper savor and to keep it from corruption, so the Church gives 
the child blessed salt that he may never lose his taste for God and holy 
things and always be preserved from spiritual corruption. 

e) Imposing the most sacred garment, the stole, the priest officially 
admits the child into God’s temple, there itself to become a living temple 
of God. 

f) Then, a word on the: 1) white garment and 2) the burning candle, 
symbols of the white garment of divine life and the burning light of 
Christ. 

g) After baptism, a word of encouragement to the “sponsors” who 
have assumed a great “responsibility.” 


(In our parish it is customary to proceed from the font to the 
altar of our Lady where we dedicate the newly-born Christ- 
member to the most holy Mother of God.) In a similar way we 
should “‘introduce’’ other sacraments, e. g., extreme unction, as 
well as the various blessings of candles, ashes, palms, homes, 
mother after childbirth, holy water, etc. Our people are grateful 
for these helps which, in turn, lead them to a fuller appreciation 
and living of their holy faith. 

2) Singing. The fact that we have our children in our own 
grade and high schools should make us the best singing group of 
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CHURCH AND PARISH 


America. Sometimes one wonders if there is a non-Catholic church 
anywhere in this country of ours with as little singing as you find 
in most (?) Catholic churches. Our educational leaders have not as 
yet realized the full educational, uplifting and transforming power 
of music, Church music, in particular. A living parish is an impos- 
sibility without congregational singing. Let no one say: “‘It can't 
be done.’’ It can be done, it is being done. Of course, it never will 
be done unless we begin and begin sincerely. And we should begin 
with the children, teaching them first proper diction, then hymns 
in the vernacular, followed by the simple responses (Et cum spiritu 
tuo) of high Mass, then a chant Mass (as, for example, the very 
simple Sung Mass gotten out on the occasion of the St. Louis 
Liturgical Week and sung by over 5000 people in the cathedral; 
it is published by Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis). 


But we must not stop with the children, although grown-ups 
will gradually learn from the children. We should make use of our 
sodality meetings, setting aside some fifteen minutes for teaching, 
joyfully, of course, hymns and chants (which might also help to 
save our sodalities from turning completely into clubs!). (For 
your encouragement permit me to say that our congregation sings 
110 different hymns and five chant Masses.) ‘“We exhort you, 
Venerable Brethren,’’ writes Pius XII, ‘“‘to promote with care 
congregational singing, and to see to its accurate execution with 
all due dignity, since it easily stirs up and arouses the faith and 
piety of large gatherings of the faithful. Let the full harmonious 
singing of our people rise to heaven like the bursting of a thun- 
derous sea and let them testify by the melody of their song to the 
unity of their hearts and minds, as becomes brothers and the 
children of the same Father’’ (Mediator Dei, n. 194). 


As a member of the ‘‘old guard’’ I may be permitted to extend 
sincerest jubilee greetings to ORATE FRATRES, its able editor, loyal 
associate editors and readers, offering this article as a humble, yet 
hearty, jubilee gift, with the promise of continued service as long 
as the Lord will permit, and also with the hope that the “‘impor- 
tant realities’’ —Christ’s Mystical Body, filled with divine life 
carried by, and dispensed in, the living parish by word and sac- 
rament; “important realities’’ for which ORATE FRATRES has 
fought so heroically during the past twenty-five years — may 
flourish and prosper from day to day through the impact of the 
great liturgical apostolate, the ““moving of the Holy Spirit,”’ for 
the ‘‘restoration of all things in Christ.” 


Holy Cross Parish MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE, 1926-51 


PASSING assignment brought me in 1926 to Cairo, 

Illinois, at the confluence of the Ohio and the Mis- 

sissippi. | was taken out in a boat to watch the con- 

flict as the blue met that ‘‘chocolate malt’ of the 

muddied Mississippi. Traveling downstream for some 

miles two currents are visible as far as the eye can 
reach, and one might have the feeling that the blue and the brown 
would maintain their differences all the way to the Gulf. Riding 
back upstream it is manifest that the mingling is constantly in 
progress at every moment. 


Something very similar has attended my watching the influx 
of a “‘liturgical’’ tributary into the current of Catholic life, in the 
United States and elsewhere, over these same years. Of a liturgical 
movement in 1926 I scarcely knew more than the name, and that 
by hearsay from Europe, via Fr. (now Msgr.) Hellriegel, and the 
late Virgil Michel, O.S.B. In the years 1927-31 I had leisurely 
opportunity to meet the men then guiding its much more advanced 
European endeavors. Propagating the liturgical movement in Amer- 
ica seemed as simple as getting an idea there and fetching it here. 


So, as I have observed a multitudinous penetration of the older 
liturgical movement in some European countries, and measure 
American conditions by those norms, I know that nothing com- 
parable has been effected here as yet. But in looking back upstream, 
over that quarter-century since ORATE FRATRES was founded to 
foster the liturgical apostolate amongst us, I cannot but see that 
Church life is being touched at many initial points by this influ- 
ence. In the downstream view, the list of ‘‘unfinished business’ is 
still very long, but our country’s turn will surely come, for this 
is the Catholic course. 


When I was living in Europe, Belgium occupied the leading 
position in an organized liturgical movement, the organization 
being in origin an entente cordial between Cardinal Mercier and 
Abbot Marmion. Marmion enlisted monastic and religious schol- 
arship in a defense in depth behind the coordinated regulations 
of the Belgian episcopate (1920). The alliance has grown strong- 
er over the years, and the subsequent modifications by the Council 
of Malines (1937) left only a few i's to be dotted when the 
Mediator program was promulgated. Abbot Bernard Capelle of 
Mont César, Louvain, is still what we might call the dean of 
those scholarly liturgical advisers to the diocesan shepherds of 
Europe. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


One third of Holland’s diocesan priests, I was told in 1928, 
held membership in the diocesan branches of a Priests’ Liturgical 
Federation, with its review, programs, etc. In 1931 a Norbertine 
canon, Van Clé, began preaching what is styled a Mass Week, 
and before long the Blessed Sacrament Fathers, the Capuchins 
and Minorites were all similarly preaching Mass Weeks. The 
growth was so swift that in 1943 the Mass Week missionaries 
of these four groups held a joint convention to perfect their 
technique. In 1944 the Dutch episcopate adopted a uniform pro- 
gram: this is still being perfected in details, but, all in all, there 
was nothing recommended in Mediator Dei that was not already 
familiar through the Mass Missions in Holland. 


In Germany, it is common knowledge, the liturgical movement 
went through an explosive war-time crisis, commencing about 
1940. This resulted in the Holy Father’s asking the Fulda Bish- 
ops’ Conference to supervise the movement in Germany. Two 
prelates act as a Commission for the Conference, and these have in 
turn enlisted the advisory support of the leading liturgical experts. 
Year by year the Commission proposes some definite project, 
which, endorsed by the Conference as authoritative, while not 
depriving an ordinary of his option of having it or not having it, 
does preclude his having something conflicting. Uniform regula- 
tions for the dialog Mass were one of the first moves. A later one 
is the vernacular office for Sisters; a still later one is the Rituale 
Germaniae: I (1950), the first installment in the vernacular Rit- 
ual: the very latest publication of the Commission is the set of 
regulations for the Deutsches Amt (where customary), in which 
the priest’s parts are in Latin, but the people’s, save for the short 
responses, are in German (1950). 


Poland and Austria have predominantly vernacular Rituals, 
and France (1947) and now Germany (1950) have secured 
partial Rituals in the vernacular. In the foreign mission areas 
subject to the Congregation of Propaganda, the Prefect of the 
Congregation ordered the translation of the Ritual into the main 
vernaculars of India, etc. War and other factors interfered with 
the plan, but in 1948 fresh instructions greatly facilitated the 
task. In 1948, also, at their Easter Week meeting, the bishops of 
Great Britain and Wales were formally petitioned by the English 
Liturgy Society to ask Rome for vernacular privileges of a sim- 
ilar character. The bishops, in turn, asked for a fresh translation 
of the Roman Ritual, as preliminary to making the desired request. 


Germany and Austria and Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, 
Poland and Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, have all 
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secured, since the recent war, and in favor of the civilian popula- 
tions, with varying frequency, indults for afternoon and evening 
Mass: save for the military personnel this idea has not lodged in 
America. 


In post-war France the liturgical movement is moving swiftly, 
and on many different fronts at the same time; evening Mass, 
altars versus populum, vernacular Vespers, great multiple Mass- 
celebrations at Paris, Lourdes, etc. But these programs do not 
enjoy in France anything that corresponds to the official standing 
conferred by the Fulda Conference in Germany. The organization, 
propaganda and conduct is in the efficient hands of the Order of 
Preachers, who from their Paris ‘‘Centre de Liturgie Pastorale”’ 
issue their periodical, La Maison-Dieu and their other manifold 
Cerf publications. 


In the organization and conduct of National Liturgical Weeks 
Italy is a newcomer, but such an experienced observer as Abbot 
Capelle praised the work begun at Parma, 1949, and continued 
at Salerno in 1950. The congressists were, in large measure, the 
diocesan directors of the liturgical apostolate, whose appointment 
was asked by the Mediator Dei. A Roman editor attending the 
1950 meet gave it as his opinion that what the Italian liturgical 
movement needed most is that these diocesan directors provide 
positive and progressive leadership in inducting the people into 
the realm of active lay participation sketched by the Holy Father. 


The liturgical movement in Europe draws on those deep wells 
of scientific study, symbolized, say, by the music research center 
at Solesmes, the patristic and medieval studies at Maredsous and 
Mont César, the Herwegen Institute of Maria Laach, the Liturgy 
Seminar of the University of Innsbruck, to say nothing of the 
great libraries up and down the Continent. The findings of the 
scholars are then popularized by the Augustinian Pius Parsch at 
Vienna, the Benedictines of St. André, Bruges, the Dominicans of 
Paris, the Oratorians of Leipzig. Nothing comparable could de- 
velop in America in the foreseeable future. 


But there must be a start, however insignificant. In the Order 
of which I am a member there are in America hundreds of priests, 
engaged principally in teaching: what might one not hope for 
when the liturgical movement will have become part of their cor- 
porate thinking and ministry? It is significant that in a book like 
Theodor Bogler’s Liturgische Erneuerung tn aller Welt (Maria 
Laach, 1950), the author has nothing on work by American 
Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, Lazarists, Norbertines, 
Jesuits, Redemptorists, Sulpicians: he has next to nothing on 
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American-born secular priests in this country, or on the corporate 
actions of the American hierarchy. 


But our immediate concern is not Europe, or other far-away 
places; but rather to survey the liturgical apostolate in the United 
States as charted by these first twenty-five years of ORATE FRA- 
TRES, 1926-51. The late Mother Stevens in 1916 inaugurated at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, a Pius X 
Institute of Liturgical Music, which, over all the intervening years, 
has played a pioneer part in preparing organists, choir directors, 
choir members and others to collaborate in restoring that sung 
prayer which is asked for by the Church in our time. 


In addition to this center on the Atlantic seaboard, there was, 
wherever individuals were in close contact with Europe, some 
incipient interest in Europe's novel ‘‘liturgical movement.” Thus, 
Abbot Alcuin of St. John’s, recently deceased, and the late Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. (d. 1938), were making such European contacts, 
and wondering why an American center had not sprung up. At 
the Josephinum Fr. (now Msgr.) Leo Miller was engaged in 
translating Fr. Kramp’s Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law, while 
at the St. Paul Seminary Fr. William Busch was similarly trans- 
lating Kramp’s Eucharistia. Both volumes came upon the Amer- 
ican market in 1926, as well as the first issue of ORATE FRATRES, 
and the initial other publications of the Liturgical Press, College- 
ville. Of the magazine itself we may quote from The Catholic 
World: “A monthly review devoting itself to things liturgical 
has been devoutly sought by reason of its need at the present time. 
It has made its appearance with a well chosen name, in good form, 
creditable in content, for modest price, and under Benedictine 
auspices. What more could be desired? Nothing, except that it 
prosper” (Feb., 1927). 


Unless the seed first die. . . . The prospering is bound by the 
inevitable law of living things: germination and growth take 
time, and at the initial stages, so little falls within the scope of 
measurement. The late Archbishop McNicholas held a sort of 
tentative ‘Liturgical Week’’ in his Cincinnati residence in 1928, 
and St. John’s observed the first National Liturgical Day, July 
25, 1929. 


The writer, then in Europe, was invited to do an article on the 
liturgical movement in this country for Die Stimmen der Zeit. 
Since so little, beyond the magazine, had really taken shape as yet, 
the article dealt largely with possibilities, a long section being 
devoted to this new factor in the religious education of children. 
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The beginnings then noted have, it is pleasant to recall, marched 
steadily and triumphantly along the whole educational route, 
pre-school, baby grades, upper grades, high schools, college, in 
the years since then. There have been several 8-book grade school 
series, not a few 4-book high school series, as well as out-standing 
works not part of a series. However these texts differ among 
themselves, there is one excellence they share in common: all I have 
examined are liturgically incomparably superior to the older texts. 
No one, we trust, can feel hurt if we mention in first place the 
Christ-Life Series, planned in close conjunction with Dom Virgil, 
produced by Sister Jane Marie, O.P. (Marywood, Grand Rapids), 
published by Macmillan, 1934-35. On the high school level the 
Campion-Horan Catholic Action books (Sadlier) were on the 
market and Sister Jane Marie began her Christian Religion Series 


(Bruce). 


Similar seed was soon springing up wherever one looked. 
Mother Bolton’s Spiritual Way; Kirsch-Brendan, Catholic Faith 
(Kenedy) ; Fitzpatrick, Highway to Heaven (Bruce); Schorsch- 
Dolores, A Course in Religion; Father Kelly and associates, Living 
My Religion (Benziger) ; Father Flynn’s Catholic High School 
Religion Series (Sadlier); Msgr. Elwell, Quest For Happiness 
(Mentzer, Bush); Schmidt, Essentials of Religion (Loyola). 
Miss Ellamay Horan has shown herself an outstanding catechetical 
exponent of the liturgical movement over all these years, her earliest 
work being the American adaptation of the celebrated Montessori 
Method (1934), her latest (1948), The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass (Sadlier). If modern children owe an incalculable debt to 
Blessed Pius Tenth, they are also much in debt to such catechists 
as Fathers Fuerst, Heeg, Johnson, Laux, McGuire, Schumacher 
and Sharp, Sisters Annunziata and Rosalia, and their like. 


The deepest penetration to date in this permeating of American 
church life by the influence of the liturgical apostolate has been 
in the field of educating the young. It might well be that the next 
most pervasive (perhaps, also persuasive) phenomenon of these 
years has been the appeal of the printed page to the adult reader. 
Two journals dealing with church music, and ante-dating the 
liturgical movement, are Caecilia and Catholic Choir-Master: to 
these there was added Mater Ecclesia (1943). Since ORATE FRA- 
TRES was founded newcomers in the general field are Altar and 
Home (1934) and Living Parish (1940). Specialized journals 
have also appeared, Liturgical Arts (1931) and Catholic Art 
Quarterly (1937); the first is entirely devoted to the arts in the 
service of worship, the other partially so. Journals that focus 
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attention on the material fabric are: Church Property Administra- 
tion (1936), and Catholic Building and Maintenance (1946). 


In the matter of books produced, such names, among priests, 
as Busch, Bussard, Hellriegel, Michel and Weller occur; as, among 
the laity, Berger, Mueller and Perkins-Ryan. Fr. William Busch 
could be known as “the translator,’’ as he has performed that 
service for Kramp as noted above; for Parsch, Study the Mass; 
for Pinsk, Divine Worship; for Klauser, Directives for Building 
a Church; for Hoornaert, The Breviary and the Laity; for Her- 
wegen, The Art Principle of the Liturgy, etc., as well as writing 
The Mass Drama, and compiling a Holy Hour manual, O Saving 
Victim. Fr. Paul Bussard founded The Leaflet Missal (1930), 
produced a powerful booklet, Jf J] Be Lifted Up (1931), and 
then, at Catholic University wrote his dissertation, The Vernac- 
ular Missal in Religious Education (1937), and, with Fr. Jen- 
nings, he breathed liturgical concepts into their Catholic Digest 
(1936). Msgr. Hellriegel gave us in 1944 The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and in 1948 the first half of a two-volume Vine and 
Branches (St. Louis: Pio Decimo). Dom Virgil Michel took time 
from editorial and other work to put into print his lectures on 
The Liturgy of the Church (New York: Macmillan, 1937). Fr. 
Philip Weller has most painstakingly translated the entire Rituale 
Romanum, and a three-volume, bi-lingual edition is now at the 
last stage of publication — this could have immeasurable benefit 
if permission is secured to use the English in actually administer- 
ing the rites. Meanwhile, at Catholic University, under the schol- 
arly direction of Dr. Joannes Quasten, a series of research dis- 
sertations on liturgical history has been attracting international 
acclaim.* 


Under the engaging name of Cooking for Christ (Des Moines: 
CRLC, 1940), (Mrs.) Florence Berger, among the lay people, 
has compiled and.composed a mother’s manual for introducing the 
liturgical year into the family circle. (Mrs.) Therese Mueller had 
already produced two such handbooks, Family Life in Christ (Lit. 
Press, 1941), and Our Children’s Year of Grace (St. Louis: Pio 
Decimo), and (Mrs.) Mary Perkins Ryan, after two preliminary 
texts, wrote a masterly synthesis of doctrine in Speaking of How 
to Pray (Sheed & Ward, 1944), and later treated the same sub- 


1Fr. Ellard himself has been America’s most prolific writer of liturgical books: 
Christian Life and Worship (1933), The Mystical Body and the American 
Bishops (1939), Men at Work at Worship (1940), The Dialog Mass (1942) 
and several pamphlets. Christian Life and Worship, a widely used textbook, 
has more than any other factor been effective in acquainting our college students 
with the meaning of adult Christianity. — ED. 
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ject viewed from fresh perspective in Mind the Baby (Sheed & 
Ward, 1949). Of the excellent anonymous Grailville publications, 
let honorable mention go to Restoring the Sunday (1949). 

Doubtless all would agree that the most serious crisis attending 
the American liturgical movement in these years was our loss by 
death of Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., founder and first editor of 
ORATE FRATRES, on November 25, 1938. In this connection it is 
fitting to draw up our short necrology of other stalwarts who 
now sing the liturgy of heaven: 


Rev. J. C. Harrington, died June 5, [926; 

Msgr. F. G. Holweck, died Feb. 15, 1926; 

Rev. Wm. H. Huelsmann, died April 25, 1944; 
Rev. Bernard C. Laukemper, died March 9, 1949; 
Msgr. J. I. Stedman, died March 23, 1946; 

Rev. Jos. E. Winnen, died August 29, 1941. 


After Fr. Virgil’s death, the Benedictine ranks closed around 
Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, as editor, and Europe’s misfortunes had 
meanwhile sent Fr. Reinhold to America: as ‘‘H. A. R.’’ he has 
been producing Timely Tracts since 1938. 

If asked to select just five things from these twenty-five years, 
as being the most important to the subsequent history of this 
liturgical apostolate, my list would be: 


1930, launching Leaflet Missal; 

1932, founding the Liturgical Arts Society and the beginning 
of its influential Liturgical Arts Quarterly; 

1940, inaugurating the annual Liturgical Week; 

1942, establishing what we now term the Gregorian Institute: 

1947, Notre Dame University’s ‘‘School of Liturgy.” 


If allowed to pick a sixth incident, it would be the 1946 estab- 
lishing of the Vernacular Society (Msgr. J. P. Morrison, presi- 
dent). A few words on each, to indicate its subsequent importance. 

The Leaflet Missal, among many other incidental effects, led to 
the Stedman (You Can’t Get Lost) Sunday Missal, with the 
happy result that there were missals, missals everywhere — and 
also people who knew how to handle them. 

The Liturgical Arts Society, and its far-reaching quarterly 
journal, teaches architects and artists and pastors and all others 
in any way collaborating in producing our churches that the ma- 
terial fabric must always subserve that “Church which is His 
Body” gathered here to worship corporately within its walls. 
Since this is a new idea, it has to be imparted, even to the clergy 
concerned. Here the society fulfills its high purpose. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Liturgical Week, when all is said and done, is the most tangible 
and the most prominent feature of the liturgical movement 
amongst us. It is chiefly owing to Fr. Michael Ducey, O.S.B. (St. 
Anselm's Priory, Washington) , and to Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison, 
Highland Park, III. Its birthplace, the Chicago cathedral, has had 
it twice, as well as St. Paul and St. Louis and Dubuque as mid- 
West cities, and St. Meinrad and Conception Abbeys: in the East 
it has been at New York and Boston (where follow-up work still 
goes forward) ; in the South it has been at New Orleans; in the 
West at Denver; and on the Pacific slope, at Portland. Its papers 
and discussions are now well-established annual volumes, and 
there is even a composite volume of the first five ‘weeks,’ The 
Sacramental Way (Sheed &% Ward), edited by Mary Perkins. Li- 
turgical Week is sponsored by the National Liturgical Conference, 
an incorporated membership organization. 


Mr. Clifford D. Bennet conceived the Catholic Choirmasters’ 
Correspondence Course: the name was later changed to the Gre- 
gorian Institute, Toledo. Through correspondence lessons, record- 
ings, collegiate degrees and certificates, and by multiple summer 
sessions (no less than 88 were held between 1945 and 1950), 
the Church’s music is being given back to the people. The latest 
(1951) triumph of Gregorian Institute is to recall Fr. Clifford 
Howell, S.J., back from England for a series of priests’ courses: 
“It took an Englishman to break down our American reserve (at 
worship, that is) ,”” said ORATE FRATRES in this connection lately. 


What is the specific content of a theology for the layman? 
While Fr. Courtney Murray was wrestling with that query in 
Theological Studies (1944), and Sister Madeleva was opening 
(1945) her pioneer School of Sacred Theology for women at 
St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Msgr. J. M. Cooper (since deceased) 
addressed himself to the question: “‘How much of all he learns in 
the seminary, and in what proportions, should the priest attempt 
to teach the layman in college or adult education?” (Lumen 
Vitae, 1946.) Msgr. Cooper, who by his textbooks has done 
more than any other single individual to shape our collegiate 
religion courses, came up with the answer: He should give the 
layman a course that is: moral, 25%; dogma, 25%; worship, 
25%; the balance to be Scripture, Church history, apolegtics, 
ascetics, rites, each 5%. 


Thereupon Fr. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., a Scripture specialist 
by training, laid the foundations of a School of Liturgy at Notre 
Dame University, and (for the summer sessions) brought to this 
country several of the leading liturgists of Europe. Courses have 
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grown with the years, and are putting a stamp on the Notre 
Dame campus. Fr. Mathis’ vigil service (Sunday Matins in Eng- 
lish on Saturday night) now goes out in mimeograph form in 
some thousands of copies. Boston College has a (summer only) 
Social Worship School that in its way is even more diversified 
and comprehensive than any other to date. 


But these things mentioned were but local happenings. What 
really makes the biggest difference in clearing the path for these 
ideas are the two encyclicals, On the Mystical Body (1943), and 
On the Mystical Body at Worship (1947). When I recall the 
terrific wall of opposition, raised on doctrinal fears of the ortho- 
doxy of saying that the layman, in lay degree, collaborates in 
offering Mass, etc., I am deeply and humbly grateful that the 
action of Christ’s Vicar swept that opposition from the path. 


We face the unfinished tasks of today and tomorrow: Msgr. 
Hellriegel in his Holy Cross parish; Fr. Mathis, at Notre Dame, 
trying to bring back a living Scripture into our corporate wor- 
ship; Fr. Reinhold, speaking up on behalf of the vernacular and 
other fronts; Fr. Carroll’s growing Boston group with their 
monthly Liturgical Days; Fr. Busch translating books, and Fr. 
Weller translating texts, and ORATE FRATRES giving us the month- 
ly reminder: Pray, brethren, that this sacrifice, mine and yours, 
find acceptance with God the Father almighty. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


“People are better instructed in the truths of faith and brought to 
appreciate the interior joys of religion far more effectively by the annual 
celebration of the sacred Mysteries than by even the weightiest pro- 
nouncements of the teaching Church. For such pronouncements reach 
only the few, and these generally the more learned, whereas all the faithful 
are stirred and taught by the celebration of the feasts; pronouncements 
speak only once, celebrations speak annually, and as it were continuously; 
pronouncements affect the mind primarily, celebrations have a salutary 
influence on the mind and heart, i.e., on the whole man. Since man is 
composed of body and soul, he has need of being moved and stimulated 
by the external solemnities of festivals. And such is the variety and beauty 
of the sacred rites, that he will drink more deeply of divine truths, will 
assimilate them into his very flesh and blood, and will make them a source 
of strength for progress in his spiritual life” (Pore Prus XI, Encyclical 
Quas Primas, Dec. 11, 1925). 
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BLESSED PIUS AND THE PRAISE OF GOD 


HE secret of Blessed Pius’ sanctity, and of the manifold 
signal accomplishments of his pontificate, may indeed 
have been —as a recent biographer put it —an all- 
consuming “‘love for his fellow beings,’ which in turn 
was but a human reflection of his love for God. As 
with all the saints, the mainspring of this holy Pontiff’s 

zeal and activity was undoubtedly a deep supernatural charity 
towards God and his fellow man. But at the same time his unique 
personality, his own special and outstanding gifts of nature and 
of grace, contributed to this charity a direction and a characteristic 
élan which invite still further analysis, suggest still more refined 
definition, if we would properly assay his significance for our time. 


Is there to be found, for instance, running throughout his public 
utterances, a single undercurrent of emphasis, a single dominating 
motif either direct or implied, which could be profitably emulated 
by ourselves, individually and collectively? Was his soul captivated 
by a single inclusive ideal which we too could imitate, in prayer 
and work, with great practical benefit? 


Although a definitive answer to this question would require an 
exhaustive study of his official writings, which according to Dom 
Pierami amount to exactly 3,322 documents,’ still for our present 
purpose we can safely narrow the field to a few of his major pro- 
nouncements which are generally conceded to be of extraordinary 
value and effectiveness. And among these, easily in first place is 
his celebrated Motu proprio on Church Music,’ which, from the 
originality and boldness of its conception as well as the simplicity 
and directness of its recommendations, has become the document 
most closely associated with his name and pontificate, and prob- 
ably will so remain throughout the centuries. 


Its enduring significance derives however, we may well believe, 
less from the unerring skill with which it discloses (and provides 
effective remedy for) a crying contemporary evil, than from the 
clear view it affords us of the Pontiff’s unique character and genius. 
For instance, although its enactments regarding the restoration of 
Gregorian chant were truly revolutionary in terms of contemporary 
practice, and are no doubt still regarded as fantastically impossible 
in a diminishing number of places, still the document as a whole 


‘Burton, The Great Mantle, p. xi. 
*Collins, Catechetical Documents of Pope Pius X, p. xxxiv. 
®SNovember 22, 1903. The translation used here is that published by Con- 


ception Abbey Press, Conception, Mo. 
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exudes the very atmosphere, as it were, of classic Christian times. 
It faithfully reflects that appreciation of heavenly beauty, that 
preoccupation with the majesty and grandeur of divine reality con- 
cealed beneath the veil of liturgy which inspired the great poets 
and writers and musicians of the early Church to produce those 
masterpieces of symbolism which form the fabric of our Catholic 
ritual. 


For says the saintly Pope, at the very outset of this pronounce- 
ment, it is ‘the foremost care of the Holy See, as well as of each 
and every church, to maintain and increase the beauty of the house 
of God, in which the sublime mysteries of religion are celebrated. 
Wherefore,” he continues, ‘“‘nothing must take place there . . . 
(against) the dignity and holiness of the sacred rites . . . un- 
worthy of the house of prayer or the majesty of God’’ (p. 1). 
Then, after having thus upheld the sacredness of the liturgy’s im- 
mediate surroundings, he proceeds to a similar warning as to the 
conduct of official worship itself: ‘““We raise our voice in con- 
demnation of whatever is out of order in the functions of worship, 
and in the ecclesiastical offices’ (p. 3). 


And why, specifically? So that ‘‘the true Christian spirit (may) 
again . . . rawaken and grow strong among all the faithful.’” For 
it is there, in ‘‘active participation in the sacred mysteries, and in 
the solemn public prayer of the Church,’’ that this spirit is ac- 
7%) and nourished, as from its ‘‘first and indispensable source” 

p. 4). 


This lapidary statement of Blessed Pius, which has since become 
immortalized as the watchword of our present liturgical apostolate, 
comes close to epitomizing his own personal weltanschauung, his 
spiritual outlook, the driving impulse of his entire pontificate. His 
profound appreciation of supernatural reality, as well as his un- 
erring theological sense, enabled him to perceive the primary crit- 
ical importance of divine worship properly and understandingly 
performed, “‘going up to God with an odor of sweetness” (ibid.). 
For its innermost essence, as it were, is to extol “the glory of God,”’ 
and then — in direct consequence — “‘to sanctify and edify the 
faithful” (p. 5). 


And so with Blessed Pius, as with the early Fathers and Doctors 
and artist musicians of the Church who collaborated in creating 
our magnificent Catholic liturgy, this “true Christian spirit,’’ this 
depth of devotion and flaming heroic charity which characterized 
the Christians of antiquity, is most authentically portrayed, most 
directly communicated, within the framework of that liturgy. 
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BLESSED PIUS 


The fundamental logic of this emphasis, especially at the very 
beginning of Blessed Pius’ pontificate, is hard to escape. As the 
influential Jesuit periodical La Civilta Cattolica stated editorially 
at the time, commenting on the Motu proprio: 


“It may seem surprising at first sight that the first document of the 
new Pope should concern itself with sacred music. But it must be realized 
that it is the initial actuation, a first application, of that sacred motto 
which the Pope has set himself as the chief program of his pontifical 
reign: instaurare omnia in Christo. He desires that ‘the true Christian 
spirit flourish again in every respect, and be preserved by the faithful’; 
and since that spirit must be acquired ‘from its first and indispensable 
fount, which is the active participation in the most holy Mysteries, and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church,’ he concludes with in- 
exorable logic that it is necessary to ‘reprove and condemn’. . . whatever 
dries up the stream of divine grace emanating from the sacred Mysteries.” 


In other words, the Pontiff’s musical reform thus initiated was 
basically a reform of Catholic life, a reorientation of Catholic 
piety, and no mere esthetic or disciplinary regulation of exterior 
practice. As he himself once declared to Cardinal Mercier, in a 
private audience: ‘“The most certain means of preserving the people 
from religious indifference is to give them an active role in the 
divine services’’;* or as the latter prelate declared, in addressing 
the Pontiff on behalf of some Belgian pilgrims he had led to the 
Eternal City in 1909: ‘““The Motu proprio reminded the faithful 
of the religious respect due to divine worship; and while many 
Catholics were wandering about in quest of superficial emotions 
of a piety without rule, it urged them to follow more directly in 
the liturgical road traced out by the Church, and invited them to 
seek in the traditional practice of congregational singing of the 
chant a livelier sense of the communion of saints.’” 


This estimate of Blessed Pius’ principal concern, as evidenced 
by the Motu proprio, is amply borne out in numerous other pro- 
nouncements of his, particularly those relating to the subject of 
catechetical instruction. This phase of the apostolate was obvi- 
ously, in his view, closely linked with that of his previously 
enunciated musical reform, as it was based upon the same the- 
ological reasoning. 


For in Acerbo nimis, the famous encyclical outlining his pro- 
gram on the teaching of Christian doctrine, he first deplores the state 


‘Quoted by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., in A Symposium on the Life 
and Work of Pope Pius X (Confraternity of Christian Doctrine), pp. 141f. 

5Op. cit., p. 150. 

*Op. cit., p. 213 (quoted by Rev. Benedict Ehmann). 
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“of those large numbers of Christians in our own time who are 
entirely ignorant . . . with regard to religion,”’ and then goes on 
to specify “the profound darkness in which they are engulfed... 
(because) the holy Sacrifice and the sacraments, by which we 
obtain grace, are entirely unknown to them.’’’ Wherefore do they 
stand in need of ‘‘Christian teaching (which) reveals God and His 
infinite perfections with greater clarity than is possible by the 
human faculties alone . . . (and) commands us to honor God by 
faith, which is of the mind; by hope, which is of the will; by 
love, which is of the heart; and thus the whole man is subjected 
to the supreme Maker and Ruler of all things.’ 


Thus catechetical instruction, as indeed every other phase of 
the Church's teaching mission, has for its aim not in final analysis 
the imparting of knowledge about divine things, the accomplish- 
ment of some specific benefit for the individual, but rather the 
preparation it makes for and the support it gives to the work of 
divine grace in the human soul. That grace in turn will enable 
man, first, to disavow ‘‘(the) infinite temerity (with which) he 
has put himself in the place of God, raising himself above all that 
is called God’: and then, to affirm ‘‘both by word and deed, and 
in the light of day, God’s supreme dominion over man and all 
things.’”* In the eyes of Blessed Pius, this ‘‘apostasy trom God” 
was the root-malady of our time, which was gnawing at society's 
vitals in a thousand ways; its fatal course could be arrested only 
by “restoring all things in Christ’ the obedient Son, through 
whose eternal Sacrifice of praise and humble submission to the 
Father, for us and with us, the world again is brought to its knees. 


At all events it needs no labored argumentation to decide, from 
even the most cursory study of his public utterances, that in 
Blessed Pius’ enlightened view of contemporary problems, restora- 
tion of ‘‘the true Christian spirit’ by means of a rejuvenated litur- 
gical appreciation and piety among Catholics generally, was of 


*Catechetical Documents of Pope Pius X: translation of Acerbo nimis, p. 14. 
It is especially interesting to American liturgists to observe the close relationship 
between the ‘‘catechetical encyclical’’ here quoted and its forerunner the Motu 
proprio, since our Liturgical Week project in its origins was so closely related 
to the Confraternity program as presented in Cincinnati in 1939. 

°Op. cit., p. 16. 

°A Symposium . . ., p. 52 (quoted from his first encyclical, E supremi aposto- 
latus, Oct. 4, 1903). 

“Catechetical Documents . . ., p. xxiii. Note the liturgical implications, e. g., 
of the following sentence (italics mine): ‘“We must bring back to the Church 
all those who are straying . . . far from Christ. The Church in her turn will 
deliver them to Christ, and Christ to God, (so as to) eradicate . . . the present- 
day condition where man is substituted for God.” 
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BLESSED PIUS 


critical necessity. The unerring precision of his analysis, as well 
as the continuing urgency of utilizing his suggested remedy, has 
been abundantly confirmed by our own happily reigning Pius, in 
his recent encyclical Mediator Dei, which clarifies, reinforces, ap- 
plies in great specific detail, the essential principles of his great 
liturgical predecessor. 


The close and happy agreement between these two outstanding 
pontiffs in this respect should indeed spur us on to still greater 
and more courageous effort in the liturgical apostolate; but it 
should also help us to realize the paramount importance of prin- 
ciple as compared with practice, of spirit as compared with letter, 
in that apostolate. ‘“The true Christian spirit’’ to the pioneering 
Pius was fundamentally the spirit of reverent praise, of adoring 
surrender, of humble self-sacrifice, in the face of God's majesty 
seen by faith, made present through the “‘bridge’’ of liturgical 
mystery. The splendors of our ritual, the majestic cadences of the 
chant, the magnificent poesy of our psalms and hymns, all these 
unite to convey this single inclusive theme, the worship and praise 
of God in His infinite triune majesty, ‘‘per Christum Dominum 
nostrum.” 


How then shall we apply this lesson in our own spiritual lives, 
in our apostolate? Obviously, by cultivating the ‘‘spirit of praise’ 
in all that we do; but remembering withal that it is principally 
through our assiduous, devout, and active participation in Catholic 
worship, that we shall so succeed. For that is its very raison d’étre: 
to lift men’s minds to rapturous acknowledgment of heavenly 
beauty, despite their sodden weight of sin, their human blindness 
and frailty. Sursum corda! is indeed the rallying cry of the Mass; 
and our response must become an always more obedient and exult- 
ing Habemus ad Dominum, as we participate. Singing the Mass 
as well as we can, chanting the office as well as we can” (or in the 
measure permitted by our circumstances), these are the providen- 
tially ordained, profoundly beneficial means at our ready disposal, 
for putting into practice the outstanding lesson taught us by 
Blessed Pius. 


May he therefore, who like David so faithfully ‘‘praised the 
Lord with his whole heart, and loved God that made him, who set 


"Cf. Blessed Pius’ stirring appeal for a greater popular use of the psalter, as 
arranged by the Church in the divine office, and specifically for its ‘““wonderful 
power of stimulating in men’s minds a Zeal for all the virtues . . . (in partic- 
ular) those numerous passages which proclaim so loudly the immense majesty 
of God . . . and His other infinite praises’’ (Divino affatu, Nov. 1, 1911; 
quoted in A Symposium . . ., p. 220. Italics mine). 
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singers before his altar, and by their voices made sweet melody .., 
and to the festivals added beauty, and set in order the solemn times, 
even to the end of his life, that they should praise the holy name 
of the Lord, and magnify the holiness of God in the morning” 

(Ecclus. 47:1-12) —- may this sainted Pontiff help us to keep 
untarnished the lofty ideal which so manifestly inspired his own 
fruitful pontificate, that God may be glorified in all things.” 


St. Anselm's Priory W. MICHAEL Ducey, O.S.B. 
Washington, D.C. 


*Rule of St. Benedict, ch. 57. Besides the happy coincidence noted in this 
jubilee issue, of Blessed Pius’ beatification and O. F.’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
another remarkable one should be recorded, viz., the fact that 1951 also sig- 
nalizes the inauguration of three new Benedictine foundations directed by monks 
who actively collaborated in the work of the original ‘Benedictine Liturgical 
Conference’’ which organized the first Liturgical Weeks in the U.S.A. Thus 
after the first decade of the latter's activity, it ‘‘fructifies’ in the form of these 
new monastic projects dedicated to ‘‘the praise of God’’ in a very special way: 
Holy Cross monastery at Fifield, Wis. (Dom Rembert Sorg), Mount Savior 
monastery at Elmira, N. Y. (Dom Damasus Winzen), and Blessed Pius mon- 
astery near St. Louis, Mo. (Dom Bede Scholz). Ad multos felicissimos annos! 


“That many Catholics know next to nothing of the Church’s standard 
and form of prayer is indeed most deplorable. Hence, now that in their 
craving for the things of this world, men find it so hard to realize things 
divine, it is for the clergy a grave obligation to explain clearly and ac- 
curately . . . the rites and prayers of the Church. The holy Council of 
Trent requests parish priests, and all who have the care of souls, often to 
explain what is read at Mass and especially to dwell on the Mysteries of 
the most holy Sacrifice, so that the faithful, who have also a share in the 
Sacrifice of the New Law offered through the priest’s ministry, may 
derive therefrom greater grace and spiritual benefits. Likewise, in order 
that the faithful may receive the sacraments with greater respect and 
devotion, the same Council demands that parish priests explain to the 
people with skill and piety, in the vernacular, the effects and ceremonies 
of the sacraments. . . . It is evident how profitable it will be for the 
faithful to have at their disposal prayerbooks containing an accurate 
translation of prayers and rites carefully chosen from those of the missal, 
the breviary, and the ritual” (Acta et Detreta of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, n. 221). 
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A SOCIAL LEAVEN? 


ATHOLICS and Protestant Christians outside the Anglo- 

Saxon orbit often blame us English-speaking Catholics 

for being ‘‘activists.’’ The classical case was the heresy 

of “‘Americanism’’ at the turn of the century. It is a 

common assumption of the more profound Christian 

critics in Latin, Slavic and Teutonic countries of the 

old continent, and perhaps also in Latin America and Asia, that 

Catholicism in the Anglo-Saxon countries (not to speak of 

Protestantism) has lost an element of Christianity which is best 

expressed by the word ‘‘contemplative’’ —- although this term is 

as unfit to cover the whole complex as any other would be. There 
is much more involved than just contemplation itself. 


It is the whole mood of cultural and civilizational optimism to 
which objection is taken. To these observers our ‘‘version’’ of 
Christ's religion has all but the — cross. To them we, especially 
we in America, seem to fall into the ancient trap of millenarian- 
ism, confusing Jesus’ message of spiritual redemption with earthly 
prosperity, and seeing in His life, since He rose from the dead, a 
rewarding “‘success story,” while forgetting that His resurrection 
was, though a historical fact, in a new “‘aion’’ not accessible to 
mortal man in his life. 

Our critics feel that the optimism with which we aggressively 
tackle the world to make it over, is shallow and is the result of 
another shortcoming: a disregard for truth, for doctrine, for 
clarity. In their eyes we are so eager to go out and get going that 
we lose sight of the primacy of the “‘logos’’ over the ‘‘ethos’’ (to 
quote Guardini). And the result? The paradoxes of life, the intel- 
lectual mystery surrounding all matters of faith, is ignored, soft- 
pedalled; the “obscure light’’ becomes a very trite, banal and 
obvious thing, as it were a neon tube substituting for the sun. 


Anglo-Saxon Christianity, even in its Catholic form, appears 
to all the rest of the world as entirely too practical, too efficient, 
too ethical a thing to be commendable. It is too fond of imme- 
diate results, of statistics, of building programs and pat answers, 
and too easily satisfied with solutions. Our critics fear that in 
centuries to come so much of the practical, Protestant ethos will 
have been assimilated that we will become a ‘‘do-gooding,”’ 
charitable service organization, with a dogma and liturgy on a 
level with the weird ritual of masons and shriners and a moral 
code like a libertine version of Methodism or Lutheranism. 


Reinhold Niebuhr somewhere stated a while ago that we live in 
a country where churches become sects and sects churches. By this 
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he meant, if I understand him rightly, that even the majesty and 
universality of the Catholic Church are hard to assert in our 
climate: for the smallest group of crackpots and fanatics not only 
(and justly) finds the right to speak and teach, but — because 
the majesty of tradition, of an integrated structure of doctrine, 
of well-defined laws and discipline, of cultural accomplishment 
count for nothing in the face of zeal and aggressiveness — is 
accepted without credentials as an equal, or worse, as a foreign, 
strange and dangerous ‘“‘sect.”” 


How long will Catholics be able to maintain their claim in this 
climate? Are the devices now used, often borrowed from others, 
like the publicity we so generously achieve, sufficient? Are we 
really made for competition in an atmosphere of bible-quoting 
puritanism? Is the claim, of having answers others do not have, 
sufficient? These are questions that worry the responsible leaders. 


After this introduction one might come to the conclusion: if 
all this be so, if we need something to offset our alleged activism, 
our optimism so purely naturally conceived, our un-concern with 
the purely spiritual, then, as a part of a whole, our liturgical 
movement is one of the best antidotes. For what could be more 
anti-utilitarian than express worship of God in solemnity? What 
could heal us more from pelagian self-perfection, trust in human 
activity and achievement, than the freely given graces of the sac- 
raments? 


Yet more: why bring in sociological references which will only 
make it appear as if even the liturgy is being used to bolster 
activism? Let us restore the liturgy in its fulness to the people, 
as outlined by our Holy Father, and social action will flow from 
it quite naturally — as someone has said not long ago. If activism 
is our peculiar danger (and Guardini’s words, written back in 
1918, show that it is a very real danger even to our critics in 
Europe), is it wise to provide it with another source? 


I think that chance must be taken. It would be utterly un- 
realistic not to do so. We all know of daily communicants who 
fail to be a witness in their circles and whose only mark of lived 
religion seems to be — their daily holy Communion and what it 
involves. They are in good faith. They are earnest. They make 
great sacrifices by going to Communion and by ‘“‘staying in the 
state of grace’’ week after week, year after year. One cannot track 
down the workings of grace and their nearness to God; their 
transformation into members of Christ is something you can’t 
register under microscopes or with chemico-electric waves on 
charts. Something is bound to happen to them and to those with 
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SOCIAL LEAVEN? 


whom they live, on which their daily divine repast has had a 
determining influence. But still: the quietism latent in their atti- 
tude, unknown to themselves, frustrates the fullest effectiveness of 
the holy Eucharist. In a bold image: it is like high octane gas in 
a broken-down one-cylinder motor. 


After all, grace presupposes and perfects nature. Which means, 
reversed, that we are obliged to “‘work on nature’’ and do what 
we can to give grace a broader, deeper and more sensitive sur- 
face to tackle. And this involves not only, as activism wants 
us to believe, the ennobling of will and emotions, but also the 
broadening and deepening of our natural knowledge. Thomas 4 
Kempis’ statement, that it is better to have contrition than to be 
able to define it, is only good as far as it goes: to have contrition 
plus the most profound knowledge of true contrition is better 
still! There is an objective scale of values in the realm of being 
which many spiritual writers disregard for the sake of pouring 
comfort into the hearts of those whose invincible ignorance needs 
comforting. 


If then there are sociological and social implications in our 
sacramental system as embodied in our liturgy, we should make 
much of them! The bride and groom relationship of the soul and 
Jesus in Communion, or the aspect of divine visitation in the holy 
Eucharist, are certainly sublime ideals for any soul and highly 
commendable. But that is not all there is to it! The Lord’s Supper 
is also, even primarily, a banquet and a sacrifice. That the altar 
rail is full of people like myself is not just accidental, but part and 
parcel of the visible sign, signifying a reality of this sacrament. 
The poor at my side must be an alarm to me. If the colored 
parishioners are discriminated against, the sacrament must inflame 
me. The beauty of the liturgy and its sacred order must be a 
thorn in my side if at the same time the socio-economic order of 
my country is a mockery of the Gospel and if Christ’s friends, 
the poor, are ignored while the well-washed, well-dressed, well- 
housed and respected are given practical preference as the “‘good”’ 
Catholics. 


Justice and charity cannot be excluded; the liturgy carried out 
to perfection, not only exteriorly, but even with the knowledge 
and spiritual disposition striven after by the best liturgists, will 
be a tinkling cymbal in the ears of God, unless the ones who 
celebrate it continue to glorify the same Lord in the economic, 
social, political and cultural field. 


These implications simply don’t take care of themselves. The 
sacraments challenge our whole nature: body, will, reason. If we 
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were Quakers we might be satisfied with God in our hearts only 
and exclusively — although they aren't, as their good deeds show. 
But since we are members of that Mystical Body which prolongs 
the Incarnation, the state of the body social is a liturgical concern. 


So in the name of baptism and confirmation, of penance, of 
Eucharist and holy orders, of matrimony and of the unction for 
eternal glory, in the name of their garb of prayers, rites and 
readings, we who claim to live by them must be found in the 
forefront of those who work for a new society built according to 
the justice and charity of Christ. 


Of course, no confusion of function is intended: housing, care 
of health, interracial justice, the living wage and family subsidies 
are not topics for liturgical weeks. Nor is it a directly liturgical 
concern to decide whether ‘‘free enterprise’ can exist the Roepke- 
Hayek-Mises way, or whether a society compounded of social and 
individual ownership is the solution for our complex social age. 
These are questions for the social action movement, to be solved 
according to the progressively developed teaching of papal encyc- 
licals. But a disinterested liturgical movement, or even a mildly 
concerned one, would be as worthy of suspicion as the one casti- 
gated in Mediator Dei as archaic. One ought not to demand more 
Participation for the people, more ways for the laity to share in 
the conscious celebration of Christ’s mysteries, unless it makes us 
better Christians. And this means that we have a concern, or 
rather, an anxiety in our heart to see all realms of life permeated 
by the Savior’s Spirit. 


Whether the New Deal-like legislation of the past or another 
method to establish the brotherhood of man is right, is subject to 
debate. But to withdraw into a fools’ paradise fenced in by rubrics, 
and to tend vestments and rites, to give blessings to things of the 
earth without making them serve the just and right way, cannot 
be debated: it is wrong. 


Dom Virgil Michel and the movement inspired by his leader- 
ship saw this from the beginning and never lost itself in romantic 
dreams of sacral empires, of societies made up of sacred estates, of 
crowns and coronations. It looked forward, well knowing that 
Utopia would never become real and that the kingdom of Christ 
fully realized is an event, not of the year 2000, or 3000 A. D., 
but of the post-parousia. As in the lives of the saints, it is not 
the achievements but the heroic degree of virtue with which we 
strive that constitutes our task. 


Between shallow activism and naive optimism, this-worldly 
and natural, on the one hand, and, on the other, awareness of our 
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SOCIAL LEAVEN? 


duty to lay down our lives for justice’ and charity’s sake in order 
to implement what we do in sacred signs, there is a world of dif- 
ference. The same men and women who beg for more vernacular, 
who strive for sanctity through a more intense living in the sac- 
ramental world of the liturgy and through their ascetic efforts, 
must be the ones who not only give alms — person to person or 
in drives — but who help unions, sit on employers’ councils and 
housing committees, in interracial groups and Catholic Action 
centers, who campaign for medical services for the strata that 
cannot afford them, who oppose demagoguery and injustice to 
the freedoms needed by man, and make the cause of enslaved 
nations a matter of their own heart. It is not much use to shout 
about the ‘‘collective tendencies’ in industrial society if we don’t 
want to pay the price for a more individualistic form, which is a 
lower standard of living. That means that we must not be con- 
tent with consecrating individuals; we must now tackle whole 
groups and promote the concept of justice which necessarily ac- 
companies this new situation. 


A refusal to do so would amount to setting the clock back. A 
Christian who looks forward to the parousia cannot act thus. 


St. Joseph's Parish H. A. REINHOLD 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


“To restore to the faithful an understanding of the sacred Liturgy in 
order to re-enliven in them the spirit of the Church, and by this means 
to re-establish contact with the fountains of life and of religious piety, 
according to the norm of the Gospel, is an undertaking which cor- 
responds fully to the vast program of Christian restoration willed by the 
Supreme Pastor, and so energetically recommended by him to the abun- 
dant zeal of his sons. Having discovered the royal road of liturgical 
prayer and of the other manifestations of the Church’s worship, the 
faithful will not delay to make their own the spirit of Christ” (Pore 
Pius XI, in a letter to a Liturgical Week at Savona, Italy, 1937). 
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THE “I” OF THE MASS 


LL who are familiar with the missal will readily recall a 
number of Masses in which the collect is extremely 
short and concise. This occurs generally in ferial and 
Sunday Masses for Lent. The prayer is always ad- 
dressed to God the Father; it contains a single request 
and the petitioners are always ‘‘we.’’ As an example 

let us take the collect for Tuesday of the first week in Lent: 


Look down upon Thy people, O Lord, and grant that our minds, 
chastened by the mortification of the flesh, may shine in Thy sight 
with love of Thee. Through our Lord, etc. 


The Latin is even more terse; and the same terseness characterizes 
the secret and postcommunion prayers. 


Here we have the old Roman mind at public prayer: the mind 
of Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory. For them public prayer was the 
expression of the thoughts and hopes of clergy and people gathered 
round their pastor in their community worship. I do not for a 
minute imply that such men did not pray privately; of course 
they did, as did their divine Master. But when they composed a 
prayer for the liturgy, it was the whole community before its 
God that they had in mind. 


Let us now turn to a completely different type of prayer, one 
found in the ordinary of the Mass. It is said when the priest 
offers the bread and is familiar to everyone, but I quote it to show 
the contrast with the collect given above: 


Receive, O holy Father, almighty and eternal God, this spotless host, 
which I, Thy unworthy servant, offer unto Thee, my living and 
true God, for mine own countless sins, offenses and negligences, and 
for all here present; as also for all faithful Christians living and 
dead, that it may avail both for my own and their salvation unto 
life eternal. Amen. 


Here we have a highly personalized prayer — the expression 
of the priest’s own sentiments as he offers the host. It is now “‘I’”’ 
and ‘“‘mine,’”’ not ‘“‘we’’ and “our.’’ It is true he remembers the 
living and the dead, but his primary emphasis is on himself, the 
“unworthy servant.’”’ Do not get me wrong. I am not criticizing 
the prayer, in fact it is a very beautiful one. What concerns me is 
the change in mentality, and outlook on the liturgy, between the 
time of Gregory the Great and that of the unknown author of 
this tenth or eleventh century prayer. 
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THE “I’’ OF THE MASS 


We know that the Roman rite up to the year 700 at least had 
no prayers at the foot of the altar, no offertory prayers save the 
secret, and no prayers between the fraction and the Communion. 
And it is precisely at these points of the Mass that we find such 
personal or private prayers as the Suscipe. One has only to think 
of the Confiteor, the three pre-Communion prayers, and the Placeat 
after the dismissal. We know too that all our present prayers of 
the ordinary of the Mass are found in the Franciscan curial missal 
which may be dated as early as 1240. (I do not consider the last 
Gospel — a later addition —a prayer.) So we must find the ex- 
planation for these additions in the period between 700 and 1200. 


Historians are generally content to lay the “‘blame’’ on those 
naive Northerners—the Irish, Anglo-Saxons, Germans, and 
Franks. They tell us that these new Christians were not satisfied 
with the rigid, formalistic prayers of the Roman rite and that 
these simple folk had to express their relations with God in a 
more personal way. No doubt there is much truth in such a way 
of looking at the problem. But it is strange that these Northerners 
showed such predilection for the Roman rite. Long before Charles 
the Great thought to interfere in matters liturgical, the Roman 
Mass-books, both Gelasian and Gregorian, were in use throughout 
most of what we now call France; England and its missionary 
daughter, South Germany, were thoroughly Roman from the be- 
ginning. And we all know of the efforts of such centres as Metz, 
Rheims, and Yarrow to secure competent teachers from Rome so 
that their clerics could sing the chant Romano more, in the Roman 
manner. 


I should like to put forward the suggestion that the basic reason 
for the introduction of private prayers into the Mass was the 
change that took place in the lives of the monks when they became 
missionaries. St. Benedict seems to have had in mind a community 
of lay-monks whose chief duty was to chant the office; he had 
little, if anything, to say of priests. However, when Gregory the 
Great (cir. 595) chose Augustine and his band of monks to evan- 
gelize England, an entirely different situation arises. As mis- 
sionaries, the monks must be prepared to meet the spiritual needs 
of the people; to instruct, to baptize, to say Mass, etc. It is true 
that the common life was maintained as far as possible, but we 
may assume that the number of priests increased rapidly. We 
know, for example, that the monastery of St. Riquier in North- 
west France had thirty-three priests about the year 800. 


Not only did these priest-monks say Mass when caring for the 
people, but the practice arose of each individual priest saying Mass 
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at the monastery itself. In the correspondence of Charles the Great 
there has been preserved an interesting letter or petition addressed 
to him by the monks of Fulda. The abbot of the time was a great 
builder and he wanted his monks out on the scaffolding at a good 
hour in the morning. So the monks, among other things, petitioned 
the emperor that they may be allowed to celebrate Mass each day 
“according to the old custom.” 


It is rather obvious that if you have thirty-three priests saying 
Mass in a monastery every day, you cannot supply each with a 
deacon, subdeacon, acolytes, and choir. The same is true of the 
missionary sent off to a distant region to convert a pagan tribe. 
The inevitable result is the private or low Mass as we know it to- 
day, where the priest says all the parts. And a consequence of this 
is a loss of the sense, so strong among the old Romans, of the 
community character of the Mass. The Mass now becomes in some 
sense the priest’s own liturgy. What more natural then, than that 
he endeavor to express his own sentiments — his unworthiness to 
offer, his intention in offering the bread and chalice, his own pri- 
vate preparation for Communion, and last of all, a plea that “‘his’’ 
sacrifice may be acceptable to God (Placeat). 


The first trace of this new viewpoint appears in a little Mass- 
book called the Bobbio Missal. It was composed probably in 
Southeast France about the year 700. The compiler was familiar 
with both the Roman and Gallican rites. He uses the Gallican 
form up to the preface and then the Roman canon; for his own 
convenience he added the appropriate epistles and gospels for the 
day. Of interest to us here is the fact that he took the trouble to 
copy in an Apologia Sacerdotis, a primitive form of the Confiteor 
and a purely private prayer. 


By the middle of the ninth century, we have from Amiens a 
Mass-book completely supplied with a set of prayers of this type 
— prayers of preparation, for the offering, and for the Com- 
munion. And so it went on until a veritable multitude of these 
private prayers are composed. During the course of the twelfth 
and thirteenth century, each great metropolitan centre made its 
choice of these prayers and they became part and parcel of their 
Mass which, of course, remained basically Roman. 


Who were the authors of these prayers which we now say at 
these three points in the Mass? No man knows. Only two of them 
are certainly Roman in origin; the prayer for the mixing of the 
water with the wine, Deus qui humanae substantiae, is an old 
Christmas collect, and the first prayer after the reception of the 
precious blood, Quod ore sumpsimus, is a Roman postcommunion 
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THE “I’’ OF THE MASS 


prayer. To determine exactly when each of the others first ap- 
peared may be possible when we have a complete and detailed 
description of every surviving Mass-book from 800 to 1200; at 
present we have this information only for France. 


In any case, such statistics are of minor importance compared 
to the fact of the changed viewpoint towards the Mass which 
such prayers evince. Private devotion, as opposed to liturgical or 
communal worship, was on the upsurge and was bound to show 
its influence on the Mass. 

VINCENT L. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 


Pontifical [nstitute of Medieval Studies 
Toronto, Ontario 


“People make a great deal of the liturgy in our day, but not always 
as they ought and as We would wish. Frequently, too much importance 
is attached to its external aspect, to material things, whereas it is the 
spirit that is important: to pray in accord with the spirit of the praying 
Church. 

“The Church is very inclusive. In fact, her inclusiveness is occasionally 
very astonishing. She accepts all manner of prayer, even very deficient 
and imperfect prayer, for she has pity on the weakness of poor man. 
‘Very well,’ she says, ‘since you cannot pray otherwise, pray as you do, 
as long as you really pray.’ But when one wishes to know what she 
understands by prayer, that is an entirely different matter: and it is in 
the liturgy that one discovers her way. 

“It is necessary to imitate holy Church, and not to prohibit what she 
consents to accept in the matter of prayer. But one should seek to 
elevate this prayer little by little, and to teach the faithful to pray as 
she prays. 

“The liturgy is a very great thing. It is the most important organ of 
the ordinary teaching power of the Church” (Pore Prus XI, in an audience 
granted to Abbot Bernard Capelle, December 12, 1935). 
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SHADOWS OF THE GOOD THINGS TO COME 


HE words of St. Augustine: ‘“‘Read the prophets without 

Christ in them, and what is there more tasteless and 

more flat? But find Christ in them, then they will not 

only taste well, they will make you drunk,”’ can be 

applied in a special way to the ceremonial laws of the 

Old Testament. The Book of Leviticus, which contains 

most of the sacrificial ritual, does not make interesting reading to 

the great majority of the faithful. The great commandment of 

Christ, to worship the Father in spirit and in truth, comes to our 

mind when we read about the complicated procedure of animal 

sacrifices, and we do not see how they could have any spiritual 

meaning or value. Nevertheless, we have it on the authority of St. 

Paul that ‘‘the Law is spiritual’? (Rom. 7:14), and this is true 

not only of the moral but also of the ceremonial laws of the Old 
Testament. 


They were given to Moses during the forty days and forty 
nights that he dwelt in the cloud of glory on the summit of Mount 
Sinai. There he was shown the heavenly pattern according to 
which the things pertaining to worship had to be made (Ex. 
25:40). For the construction of the Temple in Jerusalem David 
gave to Solomon ‘‘the pattern of all that he had by the Spirit” 
(1 Par. 28:12). The ceremonies prescribed by the Law of Moses 
are therefore ‘‘a shadow of heavenly things’’ (Heb. 8:5). They 
point to “the good things to come’ (Heb. 10:1; Col. 2:7). 


The coming of Christ has not rendered them useless, but they 
have been fulfilled. If the ceremonial ordinances of the Old Testa- 
ment had only a literal sense, they could never have been ‘‘ful- 
filled’’ in the New Testament. They could not have been abolished 
either, because our Lord Himself has said: “‘I tell you, as long as 
heaven and earth endure, not one dotting of an i or crossing of 
a t will be dropped from the Law until it is all observed’’ (Matt. 
5:18). Because in saying this, Christ did certainly not intend us 
to remain Jews, the full observance of the Law must refer to its 
spiritual meaning, not to its letter. The whole difficulty lies, then, 
in the right spiritual interpretation of the ceremonial laws. 


There can be no doubt that very often in the past interpreters 
who lacked the necessary thorough familiarity with the letter of 
the Old Testament have used the so-called allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the text as an alibi for their ignorance. In the following 
we shall try to show that a spiritual interpretation of the sacri- 
ficial laws of the Old Testament is required by the literal sense 
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SHADOWS 


itself, and is not something superimposed upon the text to make 
it more acceptable to the Christian mind. 


For this attempt I owe much to the commentaries of some 
Jewish scholars whose familiarity with the letter of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot be called into doubt, and is very often superior to 
that of Christian interpreters. | mention first the five volumes of 
commentary on the Five Books of Moses written by Samson 
Raphael Hirsch (Frankfurt a. M., 1869). Rabbi Hirsch is cer- 
tainly a ‘‘romanticist’’ and much of his work is outdated. Never- 
theless, he has had a lasting influence on other Jewish scholars 
after him, as e. g., on D. Hoffmann, whose commentary on the 
Book Leviticus I have also consulted (Berlin, 1905), and who 
agrees with Rabbi Hirsch’s thesis that the sacrificial laws have a 
spiritual meaning. In more recent times Benno Jacob has added 
new points of view in his brilliant commentary on Genesis (Ber- 
lin, 1934). 


Although the sacrificial legislation of the Old Testament be- 
comes Official only with Moses, its origins are contained in the 
Book of Genesis, and it is there that we find the key to the under- 
standing of its spiritual meaning. 


The idea of sacrifice develops in three stages. The most ‘‘prim- 
itive’ one is the “‘minchah’’ or “‘gift-offering’’ which Cain and 
Abel offer to God from their possessions (Gen. 4:3-5). The sec- 
ond stage is reached in Noe, who is the first to build an altar and 
to offer on it ‘‘burnt-offerings’’ (Hebr., ola) through which he 
dedicated his life and that of the members of his family to God 
(Gen. 8:20-21). The highest stage is represented in the “‘peace- 
offerings’ which Jacob offered as founder of the house of Jacob 
(Gen. 46:1). The peace-offerings are family meals and express 
the idea that God is present whenever a family is united in joy 
and harmony. 


In the gift-offering man realizes that his possessions are God's 
gift to him. By offering a part of them to God he acknowledges 
Him as the Lord of all his possessions. This is the lowest and the 
most simple form of sacrifice. It corresponds to the level on which 
we meet Cain and Abel in the very beginning of the history of 
the human race. 


Cain was “‘a tiller of the ground” (Gen. 4:2), Abel ‘‘a keeper 
of the sheep” (ibid.). They offer “‘after a certain time’ (Gen. 
4:3), which means after a year, i.e., the period of time which 
is required to multiply one’s possessions. Cain, whose name means 
“acquisition,” has toiled in the sweat of his brow on the soil 
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from seed-time to harvest-time. Now it has yielded manyfold 
fruit. God has given increase. Cain realizes it. Therefore he offers 
a ‘‘gift’’ to God. But because so much of his own work has gone 
into everything he has gained, he is not generous with God, but 
offers merely “‘some fruits of the earth.” 


Abel belongs to a different order of things. His name means 
“transitoriness.’’ He is the younger and the weaker of the two 
brothers. As a shepherd he does not toil as Cain does, but he 
guides his flock, and takes care of the otherwise helpless animals. 
He represents the order of grace and charity. He knows that the 
increase of his flock is entirely due to God’s blessing. Therefore 
he is generous in his gift. He offers ‘‘the firstlings and the fatlings’’ 


of his flock. 


‘The Lord had respect to Abel and to his offerings, but to 
Cain and to his offerings he had no respect’’ (Gen. 4:4-5). The 
value of the offering depends on the person of the offerer, not on 
the gift itself. God turns to Abel, because he had offered in the 
true spirit of thanksgiving and love, while Cain gave the least 
part, in order to save the rest for himself. 


The episode of Cain and Abel illustrates the spiritual meaning 
of the “‘minchah’’ or gift-offering. ‘‘Minchah”’ always is the gift 
of a lower being to a higher one, a tribute. When tribute is given 
to God, it cannot be given to Him in the spirit in which one gives 
tribute to a mightier one, in order to prevent him from taking 
everything. Rather, in the spirit of loving gratitude the first and 
best of everything has to be given to the One to whom man owes 
all he possesses. 


The second stage in the development of the idea of sacrifice is 
reached in Noe, who, after the flood had subsided, “‘built an altar 
unto the Lord; and taking of all clean beasts and of all clean 
fowls, offered burnt-offerings upon the altar’’ (Gen. 8:20). 


Although Abel had offered his sacrifice in the right spirit, it 
was nevertheless only a ‘“‘minchah,”’ a gift-offering. The ‘‘first- 
lings and fatlings’’ were offered by him as a part of his property, 
not as representatives of his own life. Only Noe, who had seen the 
whole human race perish for their sins, and who had himself been 
saved because he had walked with God (Gen. 6:9), offered the 
burnt-offering (Heb., ’ola). The Hebrew word for burnt-offer- 
ing means ‘‘what ascends.’’ It is not a tribute which one pays to 
God, but the surrender, or better, the “‘lifting-up’’ of one’s entire 
person and life to God. In the burnt-offering the sacrificial animal 
represents the person of the offerer. 
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SHADOWS 


This is clearly shown in the sacrifice of Abraham (Gen. 22:1- 
13). The Father of the faithful is asked to offer to God his only 
son, and when he is ready to fulfil God’s will in absolute obedi- 
ence, the angel of the Lord intervenes and prevents him from 
laying hands on Isaac. He has given sufficient proof that he truly 
fears God, not withholding his own son from Him. At this 
moment Abraham sees a ram caught in a thicket by his horns. 
He takes the ram and offers it up for a burnt-offering ‘‘in stead of 
his son.”’ 


If the sacrifice of the ram did not have a symbolic meaning, 
representing the perfect obedience of Abraham and Isaac, it would 
indeed be ridiculous for Abraham to offer to God a ram that did 
not even belong to him, as a substitute for the most precious 
thing he had on earth. After one has been given a million, one 
cannot pick up a pin from the floor and say to the generous giver: 
“Please, accept this for it.”” In the offering of the ram the spirit 
of Abraham and Isaac is perpetuated. The burnt-offering con- 
secrates the life of the offerer in perfect obedience to God. It ex- 
presses the true ‘‘fear of the Lord.” 


As soon as we see the burnt-offering in this light, we under- 
stand also its ceremonial. First the sacrificial animal is killed, not 
in order to destroy the animal, but to free its blood from its body. 
The meaning of the blood is clearly indicated in the very letter 
of the Old Testament. It says: ‘“The blood is the life’’ (Gen. 
9:4), or again: ““The life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls: for it is the blood that makes atonement for the soul’’ (Lev. 
17:11). The blood separated from the body represents the life or 
the soul freed from all fetters of selfishness, to be reunited to God. 
At-one-ment is the restoration of union with God. To indicate 
this the priest collects the blood in a golden bowl and dashes it 
from a distance towards the altar. This ceremony expresses the 
wholehearted effort or resolution of the offrerer to dedicate his 
life to God. It is more a symbol of resurrection than of death. 


We ought to remember this when we interpret the sacramental 
separation of the body and the blood of Christ which takes place 
at the consecration of the holy Eucharist. If we interpret it simply 
against the background of nature, this separation is the sacramental 
representation only of the death of Christ. But as soon as we see 
it against the background of the Old Testament, it also points to 
the resurrection of Christ, to the freeing of His Life and its enter- 
ing into perfect union with the Father. It becomes clear, then, 
that in holy Mass the sacramental sign itself contains the resur- 
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rection as well as the death of Christ, so that the Mass is really 
the sacramental representation of the whole ‘‘Pascha’’ of Christ, 
His passover from death to life. It is accordingly not necessary 
to have recourse to the ceremony of “‘commingling”’ of the body 
and the blood of Christ which takes place before the kiss of peace: 
the sacramental sign of the resurrection is contained in the very 
words of consecration. 


As the shedding of the blood in the levitical sacrifices represents 
the surrender of the soul of the offerer to God, so also the burning 
of the flesh is symbolical rather of a transformation than of de- 
struction. The very term which Leviticus uses for the sacrificial 
burning of the carcass is not the ordinary secular word for destruc- 
tive burning (saraph), but has the meaning of ‘‘causing to go up 
in sweet smoke’ (higtir). The flesh of the sacrificial animal repre- 
sents the external activity of the offerer which is being transformed 
through the fire that burns on the altar. This sacred fire came 
down from heaven at Aaron’s first sacrifice (Lev. 9:24), and it 
was never allowed to go out (6:12-13). It represents the holy 
will of God, His Law. As the inner life of the offerer is freed 
and brought into union with God, so likewise his external activ- 
ity, through obedience, loses the weight that binds it to earth and 
rises to God, transformed through the power of God's holy will. 


If the sacrificial animal in the burnt-offering represents the per- 
son of the offerer, the conclusion imposes itself that the different 
kinds of animals used in these sacrifices represent different people, 
or point to their different dispositions or circumstances. That such 
an interpretation is not alien to the letter of the Old Testament 
can be shown from the story of the covenant which God makes 
with Abraham in chapter 15 of the Book of Genesis. In this scene 
various kinds of sacrificial animals occur, and their meaning is 
explained in the text itself (cf. Gen. 15:9-11, 13-16). 


When Abraham received from God the promise of the Land, 
he asked for a sign whereby he might know that he would possess 
it. And the Lord ordered him to take three times a heifer, and 
three times a ram, and three times a she-goat, and a turtle-dove 
and a young pigeon, and to divide them in the midst, and to lay 
them piece against piece. But the birds he had to leave intact. 
When the birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, Abraham 
drove them away (Gen. 15:9-11). This scene does not repre- 
sent a sacrifice. It is a symbolic action whose significance is imme- 
diately explained in the words which God speaks to Abraham in 
his dream (v. 13-16). Three generations of his posterity shall 
be strangers in a land that is not their own, and they shall be 
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SHADOWS 


slaves, and they shall be afflicted, but the fourth generation shall 
again return into the Land that God had promised to give to 
Abraham. 


It is easy to see why the fourth kind of animals, the turtle-dove 
and young pigeon, are left intact. They represent the fourth gen- 
eration which returns from Egypt into the Promised Land. The 
clean fowl, in distinction from the birds of prey which have claws 
to attack and to defend themselves, are in the Old Testament a 
symbol of a powerless, helpless, persecuted existence which can 
only ascend toward heaven to live secure from the snares of the 
hunter. The bird is a picture of emancipation and of freedom 
(cf. Gen. 8:7; Lev. 14:7). The turtle-dove is in a special way 
the symbol of Israel. It is a migratory bird whose arrival in the 
Promised Land announces the coming of ‘spring. ‘‘For, lo the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of pruning is come; the voice of the turtle- 
dove is heard in our land’ (Cant. 2:12). Likewise the young 
pigeon, which is still in need of the care of the mother-bird, is 
associated with the idea of the return from Egypt, when Israel is 
carried on the wings of the mother-bird (Deut. 32:11). 


If the turtle-dove and the young pigeon represent the fourth 
generation which will return from Egypt, then it is only logical 
that the other animals, which are divided, are a picture of the 
three generations which suffer in Egypt. These three generations, 
according to the words of God to Abraham, shall be strangers in 
a land that is not their own, they shall be slaves, and they shall 
be afflicted by their suppressors. It seems that these aspects of 
Israel’s ‘“‘death’’ in Egypt are represented in the three kinds of 
animals that are divided. 


The heifer is the working-animal, raised for the yoke (cf. Jer. 
31:18; Osee 10:11). The Hebrew word for goat means “‘the 
strong one,” or ‘‘the hard one.” It stands for the power of resist- 
ance against violence. The ram is the natural leader of the flock. 
He represents dignity, social standing, wealth and rights. As a 
stranger Israel has lost all rights of leadership and possession. All 
its working-power has been enslaved. Its power of resistance has 
been broken by suffering. But the pieces of the animals whose 
division represents this threefold death have been placed facing 
one another, so that they can easily be put together again, and 
God passes through them as a column of smoke and a lamp of 
fire (Gen. 15:17) to seal the covenant with His suffering people 
which He will lead as a column of smoke by day and a lamp of 
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fire by night into the full restoration of their rights and their 
liberty and their possessions. 


All the animals mentioned in this scene occur again in the legis- 
lation of the Book of Leviticus. Here the principle that the animal 
represents the offerer receives new evidence when we find that dif- 
ferent animals are offered for different people on different occasions. 
The turtle-dove and the young pigeon are the offering of the poor 
as well as of those who have escaped sickness (Lev. 5:7; 12:6). 
The bullock and the ram are used as sacrifice for people in leading 
positions, priests and chieftains (Lev. 9:2-3). The lamb, the 
most helpless among the animals of the flock, is used in sacrifices 
offered for people without distinction. In the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice, and in the Paschal night, the lamb stands for all 
Israel (Num. 28:3-8). 


It is not necessary, however, to enter into too many details if 
we want to discover the general spiritual principle which under- 
lies the sacrificial ceremonial of the Old Testament. The mere fact 
that no rapacious beasts, no birds of prey, but only animals of 
the herd (cattle), and of the flock (sheep and goats), and of the 
fowl only the turtle-dove and the pigeon, are eligible for sacri- 
fice, suffices to prove that the last reality behind all Old Testa- 
ment sacrifices is mercy. ‘‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice’’ (Osee 
6:6). This famous sentence is not an invention of the prophets. 
It does not deny that the God of Israel has instituted sacrifices. 
But it means that the last purpose of God in instituting sacrifices 
was never the external ceremony itself, but the realization of its 
spiritual meaning. 


That this meaning is mercy is shown in the simple fact that 
never the persecutors, but only the persecuted can serve as sacrifice 
before God. The outstanding sacrificial animals are the lamb and 
the dove, both without guile and harmless, obedient unto death, 
perfect symbols of the love that seeks not her own. In them the 
true spirit of Israel, God's firstborn son, is represented. Both point 
to Christ as the fulfilment of all Old Testament sacrifices. 


St. John the Baptist shows to his disciples the ‘‘Lamb of God” 
(John 1:29) and he sees the Spirit of God descending upon Him 
in the shape of a dove (1:32). The full meaning of this appari- 
tion cannot be grasped so long as we explain the analogy between 
the dove and the Holy Spirit merely from the opinion current in 
antiquity, that the dove has no gall, and therefore is a fitting 
symbol of the purity and simplicity of the Spirit. But how many 
perspectives open up before us, when we see the descent of the dove 
in the light of Old Testament symbolism! Then we realize that 
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SHADOWS 


the dove is the symbol of Israel's liberty, of its return into the 
Promised Land, of the spirit of suffering in selfless obedience and 
love. The dove which descends upon Christ shows that He is the 
Promised Land, that through His Sacrifice He will become the 
source of all liberty, the beginning of a new spring. The Law is 
indeed ‘‘spiritual,”’ because it points in its very letter to the Holy 
Spirit of God's selfless love as its last fulfilment. 


Mount Savior Priory DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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SIGN IN THE HEAVENS 


LITTLE over a hundred years ago it was prophesied 

by a great client of our blessed Lady, the Venerable 

Pere Chaminade, that a new era of devotion to the 

Mother of God was about to dawn upon the world. 

In a letter to the supreme pontiff of the time, dated 

Sept. 16, 1838, this holy man went further. He fore- 
told that the new era, this age of Mary, would herald in a signal 
triumph for Christ and His Church. Similar prophecies had already 
been made by St. Grignion de Montfort; but there is no reason 
to think that Pére Chaminade was aware of these.’ 


It is difficult to believe that men like these, whose lives were 
sO eminent a witness to eternal truth, should have been entirely 
deceived. It is true that the Church, like her Master, cannot fail to 
be a sign of contradiction in a hostile world. But however dark 
the intervening years must seem to the outer eye, or the actual 
state of the world at the present moment, there are many signs 
by which we can recognize the dawn of the new era foretold by 
these men of God. 


Never before perhaps in the entire course of history was the 
Church on earth so conscious of the inexhaustible significance of 
our blessed Lady; it is undeniable that there has been a signal 
increase of theological interest in all that concerns Mary. Some 
are perturbed by this in the fear that, in any way, it should delay 
the return of our separated brethren to the bosom of the Church. 
Others rejoice in the fact because of their sincere conviction that 
an increasing awareness of our blessed Lady which has its origin, 
as they believe, in the initiative of the Holy Spirit, cannot prove 
a permanent cause of separation between true Christians. 


But whatever men’s attitude may be, the fact itself of a renewed 
and an enlightened devotion to the Mother of Jesus remains. As 
our minds travel back the centuries we can recognize that she who, 
already in the fifth century, was declared Mother of God has 
become a veritable source of spreading light 


... who 
This work has to do — 
Let all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
Through her and from her flow 
Off, and no way but so... 


1Cf. Neubert, E., Marie dans le Dogme, 1945, p. 7. 
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SIGN IN THE HEAVENS 


whose rays find welcome in the collective consciousness of the 
Catholic Church. 


In the twelfth century St. Bernard gave a motto to succeeding 
ages: ‘Of Mary there never can be enough.”’ St. Francis of Assisi 
chose her as patron of his order; St. Bonaventure identified the 
Lady Poverty with the Virgin; the poet Dante expressed the faith 
of his age when he placed Mary nearest to God in the circle of the 
blessed, as ‘‘most like her divine Son in glory,’” and sang: 


In high heaven a blessed Dame 
Resides, who mourns with such effectual grief 
That hindrance, which I send thee to remove, 
That God's stern judgment to her will inclines.’ 


The prince of theologians, St. Thomas of Aquin, consecrated 
pages to her, the full import of which has scarcely yet been 
exhausted. Successive definitions by the Church have been pro- 
claimed: in the nineteenth century it was the dogma of her Immac- 
ulate Conception; in our own day the glorious prerogative of her 
Assumption into heaven. ‘“We proclaim, declare and define it to 
be a dogma revealed by God that the Immaculate Mother of God, 
Mary ever Virgin, when the course of her earthly life was finished, 
was taken up body and soul into the glory of heaven.’’* God has 
spoken; the consenting heart rejoices. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Church, throughout the 
long course of her history, has been gradually entering into con- 
scious possession of what had already been revealed to her by God; 
and this is especially true of the significance of Mary. ‘It has been 
no small consolation to us,’’ writes the Holy Father, ‘‘to perceive 
that while the Catholic faith manifests itself more active in public 
life, devotion to the Virgin Mother of God daily grows more 
vigorous and fervent, and almost everywhere gives hope of a 
better and holier life.’’* It is lawful to think that, in all this, 
there is the hidden initiative of our blessed Lady. 


But what are we to say of that other intervention which is so 
remarkable a feature of the present age? For the past hundred 
years her manifestations have been more frequent, more striking, 
than ever in the history of the Church. Into the very midst of 
this modern world, with its projects and its pride, she has come. 
In lonely places, in humble villages, on desolate mountain-sides 


*Par. XXXII, 85. 

Inf. Il, 93. 
*Munificentissimus Deus. 
®]bid. 
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she has appeared to children and simple people: at Lourdes, to 
speak to the humble Bernadette of the mystery of her Immaculate 
Conception; at La Salette, to weep over the sins and folly of 
mankind; at Fatima, to reveal the power of her rosary. These 
are but a few places, the better known, to which from heaven to 
earth our Lady has come as if to remind us that she must traverse 
the world from end to end in the interests of the kingdom of God. 


But why, it may be asked, this emphasis on the part of God 
Himself upon the mystery of Mary just now? Why this presence 
in the world of our blessed Lady, or rather this signal manifesta- 
tion of a presence to which men are not sensitive enough? It is 
certain that in the economy of divine Providence there are pro- 
found reasons for the dogma of the Assumption and for the selec- 
tion of the present age for its definition. But it is not less certain 
that a departure from the normal, on our Lady’s part, is also in 
absolute conformity with the designs of God. These are questions 
which the believing mind spontaneously asks and which it is not 
forbidden to answer for itself as best it may. 


Our Lady comes to earth to preach prayer and penance; that is 
true. She comes because the great struggle of our time is for the 
possession of humanity; that is also true. Our Lady comes to warn 
her children against the emissaries of Satan; that again is true. But 
if the final truth, the deep secret, is to be surmised, it is because 
Mary would bring before the minds of men the mystery of the 
Church on earth. So intimately related are Mary and the Church, 
in the divine disposition of the universe, that there is no real 
understanding of the one without the other. 


The foundation for this statement must be sought in the very 
real analogy that exists between the Church and Mary. The 
moment we think of the Church in its collective unity we are 
reminded of the bride of Christ, the bride ‘‘without spot or 
wrinkle’; but it is impossible to think of this spotless bride 
without thinking of Mary in whose person was concentrated all 
the grace and beauty that come of divine complacency. Analogy 
is compatible with difference, since it signifies unity in diversity, 
and differences there are between the Church and Mary; but these 
differences have their origin precisely in the very dependence of 
the Church on Mary. Our blessed Lady is the Mother of Jesus 
not only in His natural body but also in His Mystical Body; and 
the Church exists to extend and continue, in a sense, the role 
assigned by God to Mary. 


But if we pursue this role of the Church on earth to its very 
source we come back to Mary who was the associate of Christ in 
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SIGN IN THE HEAVENS 


the work of redemption; we begin to realize that a true source 
exists not only in itself but also in its effects. The truth is that 
where the law of analogy finds application there is an order of 
things in which priority must be recognized; and this is true of 
the Church and Mary. We are prone to speak of Mary as a figure 
of the Church as if pre-eminence belonged to the Church. In 
reality it is not so. Pre-eminence belongs rightly to Mary who is 
the Ideal, in this instance the Ideal actualized in a living person, 
and she it is (in her unique relation to Christ) from whom the 
Church takes life and meaning. 


The more this truth is pondered in the light of which Mary is 
the true prototype and divine ideal of the Church, the more insight 
will be gained into the exact relation which exists between the 
Church and Mary. The fact is that Mary already is what the 
Church has yet to be in the fulness of her being, the Bride of 
God in Christ, and it is as impossible to separate the Church 
from Mary as it is to disunite an image and the reality of which 
it is an image. But at the same time we begin to discern, in an 
age when such discernment is necessary, the vast resources of the 
Church of God: first, as they exist in the Virgin-Queen whose 
interest in the destiny of mankind is so manifest in our time; 
secondly, as they exist in the Church on earth in which the Virgin- 
Mother sees herself reflected. 


This is a truth which, with the passage of the years, is bound 
to become prominent. Scheeben had already called attention to it. 
Speaking of the Virgin of virgins he wrote: ‘‘And such too is the 
Church which, animated by the Holy Spirit, is in Him and through 
Him the spiritual, virginal mother of all those whom in the power 
of the Holy Spirit she presents to God the Father as His children, 
and incorporates in the incarnate Son as members of His Mystical 
Body.’ We cannot but think that every visit of Mary from heaven 
to earth is a new token, a reminder, of the re-creation of humanity 
which took place in her and of the Mystical Body which, as St. 
Thomas remarks, is made in the likeness of the natural body of 
the Savior. 

It is remarkable that so many people no longer Christian in 
anything but name continue to date history from the coming of 
Jesus Christ. It is testimony to the influence of Christianity upon 
the mind of the Western wor!d. Other signs of the same instinctive 
appreciation of the significance of the Incarnation might be found. 


But it must not be forgotten that this departure in history, 
when the Eternal entered into time, was inaugurated in the humble 


*The Mysteries of Christianity, 1946, p. 168. 
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Virgin of Nazareth. Our blessed Lady stands at the very center of 
history. Her epoch is that “fulness of time’’ which contains within 
it the meaning of universal history. In her person the religious 
history of Israel found its climax and consummation; in Mary the 
new era of Christianity was begun; the Incarnation was a creative 
fiat by which the world of humanity was born anew. The Gospels 
are unambiguous. They tell of a messenger from heaven who 
sought the consent of Mary for the mystery of the Incarnation. 
Mary knew what that consent involved. But the entire adherence 
of her being to the divine design was in the words: “‘Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord: be it done to me according to thy word,” 


It is no mere coincidence that in this breathless moment, when 
the entire world is held in suspense, our minds return to the or- 
iginal creation of man. St. Thomas asks a striking question, in 
this context, and gives an answer still more striking. Did Adam, 
he asks, believe in the incarnation of the Son of God? To this 
question St. Thomas replies as follows: ‘‘He does seem to have 
had foreknowledge of the incarnation of Christ, from the fact 
that he said: Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, of which the Apostle says that this is a 
great sacrament .. . in Christ and the Church, and it is incredible 
that the first man should be ignorant about this sacrament.” The 
creation of Eve was intended to represent prophetically and sym- 
bolically the future Church; and it is not difficult to see a refer- 
ence to the second Eve in whose image the Church is made. 





No more constant tradition exists, in fact, than the contrast 
between the first and the second Eve. It goes back to St. Justin 
who was converted to Christianity some twenty years after the 
death of St. John, and is therefore very close to apostolic times. 


To appreciate the full significance of this parallel between the 
two Eves, we must go to sacred Scripture itself where our blessed 
Lord is spoken of as the new Adam. St. Paul speaks of Him in 
this way and says explicitly that the first Adam was a figure of 
Him who was to come (Rom. 5:14). “For by a man,” he writes, 
“came death; and by a man the resurrection of the dead. And as | 
in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive’’ (1 Cor. 
15:21). But St. Paul is only echoing the Gospels themselves, | 
making due allowance for his own personal revelation, where we | 
find our blessed Lord speaking of Himself as the Son of Man. Son } 
of Man He truly is since it is Mary who, by the power of the | 
Holy Spirit, is His unique parent. 


But the phrase itself, the Son of Man, is a link with the proph- | 
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SIGN IN THE HEAVENS 


all nations is foretold. Of these there are many. It will suffice to 
refer to one which is peculiarly relevant here. It is from the prophet 
Isaias in whose account Emmanuel, or God with us, is presented 
with the historical significance of a new creation. Isaias declares 
the coming of the Prince of Peace to be the end of an old era, the 
termination of war and strife and conflict, and he pictures the new 
creation as a return to its original state. 


“For a child is born to us,’’ we are told, ‘‘and a son is given to 
us, and the government is upon his shoulder: and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of 
the world to come, the Prince of Peace” (Is. 9:6). It is in this 
atmosphere of a new beginning that one must consider the proph- 
ecy made by him concerning the Virgin who would give birth to 
the Prince of Peace. “Behold,” he says, ‘‘a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel” (Is. 
7:14). In the original Hebrew the text is even more impressive 
because it reads: ‘Behold a virgin bearing and bringing forth a 
son.”” Of this event Isaias speaks as a prodigy on earth. In fact, he 
suggests that belief in it is a tradition amongst his people. 


But the really important thing to realize is that this prodigy 
has lost none of its truth, even at the present time. Mary is the 
virgin who, because she is the Mother of Jesus, is also the mother 
of Christians who are what they are because they are the members 
of His mystic Body. It is evident that the sons of the old Adam are 
just mortal men who live in darkness because of their sinful 
inheritance and that they need a new nature if they are to live a 
supernatural life. But a new nature presupposes a new birth and 
this birth is of water and the Holy Spirit. ‘“The Church,”’ says St. 
Augustine, ‘imitates the Mother of Christ, her Spouse and Lord. 
The Church also is both mother and virgin.” 


The mistake would be to think that the Church, in her liturgy, 
is living in the past. In reality the Church is engaged in bringing 
Eternity into time. If we look at her liturgical year we shall see 
that it is itself unified in terms of three great feasts: the Epiphany, 
the Paschal Mystery, and Pentecost. The Epiphany is prepared by 
Bethlehem, and Bethlehem is itself the climax of Advent. In Ad- 
vent the Church looks forward and it is remarkable that, from 
the very first Sunday of Advent, the Church is already speaking of 
the end of the world and the coming of the Savior. This con- 
junction is sufficiently striking to prompt the question: But why 
should they be spoken of in the same breath? 


The answer is that the coming of the Savior, our blessed Lord, 
is not a thing of the past alone. Our blessed Lord is best described 
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as He who ts to come. It is true that, at Bethlehem, the Word of 
God was made flesh. It is an event of history, a historical fact, 
that our Lord was born during the reign of Augustus when Herod 
ruled as king over Judaea. But this event, in the economy of God’s 
providing, is not of the past alone. It is the event of every moment; 
of the child in baptism; of the soul in holy Communion; of the 
saint at the door of whose heart our Lord knocks in search of 
hospitality. 


That is not all. Our Lord is He who is to come finally to judge 
the world. When we sing the Creed we begin by professing faith 
in Him, and we conclude upon a note of expectation. Our Lord 
is essentially He who is to come. When the Church enters upon 
Lent it is only a half truth to say that it is to commemorate the 
suffering Savior. The entire movement of the liturgy of the period 
beginning with the first Sunday when Christ is already portrayed 
as victor over Satan in the desert, is towards the Paschal Mystery 
in its twofold aspect of passion and resurrection. 


It is related in the Acts of the Apostles that, in the year 60 
A. D. a certain Roman official summed up the conflict between St. 
Paul and the Jews by saying that Paul was preaching the doctrine 
that a certain Jesus, who had died, was again alive. This summing 
up reflects the authentic outlook of the early Christians. It was not 
that they forgot (how could they?) the passion of the Savior, no 
more than St. Paul himself did, but that the coming of Christ, 
the resurrection, was for them the vital thing. Christ is He who 
is to come, at Easter as well as at Christmas, and the aim of the 
entire period is that new birth to the life of the risen Christ in 
which, as St. Peter phrased it, we must die to sin in order to live 
unto justice or holiness. 


It is not surprising then that the mind of the Church should 
specially concentrate on the feast of Pentecost. It is at Pentecost 
that the Church celebrates her own birth. Pope Leo XIII says: 
“The Church which, already conceived, came forth from the side 
of the second Adam in His sleep on the cross, first showed herself 
before the eyes of men on the great day of Pentecost.’’ It was 
then that the Spirit of God came upon her, overshadowed her 
with His presence, and sent her forth amongst the nations as the 
unfailing source of life eternal for the vast world of humanity. 


But it is through Mary that Jesus comes. Such is the disposition 
of the eternal Father; and He does not change. It was Mary who 
fashioned Christ in His human nature under the power of the 
Holy Spirit; it is Mary who fashions Him in His members. What 
is true of our Lord’s coming in the flesh is true, proportionately, 
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SIGN IN THE HEAVENS 


of His spiritual coming in souls. The entire mystery of the Virgin- 
Mother is here. Just as it was in her that the Word of God became 
man, in order to be the life of mankind, so it is in her that the 
members of Christ are formed. Hence Mary has a role to play in 
the coming of Christ. 


The mystery of our Lady is that she is present before Jesus is; 
and where she is, our Lord is He who is to come. She was present 
in Israel before His coming; she was on earth in His absence 
between the Ascension and Pentecost; the paradox is that Mary 
is a kind of presence of our Lord before He comes because her 
entire significance is bound up with Him. 


The early Christians, in their great desire to be united to 
Christ, looked forward to a second coming when He would appear 
in all His glory. Their love of Him, the trials and persecutions 
to which they were subjected, made them long for the day of His 
coming. But as years went by the faithful became aware that the 
second coming was not to be as their enthusiasm had made them 
hope it would be; it was delayed. 


But the longing did not cease, it could not cease, because it is 
the deep secret in the life of the Church on earth. So long as the 
Church is journeying through time it lives in the hope of that 
fulness of its being which it has not yet achieved. In this sense 
we are living, even now, in an age of hope and expectation. 


But it is Mary who must always prepare the way for the 
coming of Christ. It is true, as we have already said, that the 
Lord has come. But it is also true that He has not been manifested, 
either in the lives of individuals or of nations, as He has a right 
to be. That is why He is hidden in the Church, and in the holy 
Eucharist which is the sacrament of our transformation into Him, 
and that is also why the presence of Mary is so necessary. It was 
she who, in the first instance, prepared the way. It was in her that 
the world was created anew, the world of God’s grace, for it was 
in Mary that the definitive alliance between God and Man took 
place in the incarnation of His Son. 


To this divinely awakened mood of hope and expectation 
belongs the vision vouchsafed by God to the apostle St. John 
on the island of Patmos. The Church, in her liturgy, incorporates 
the vision and cites it in full in her Mass for the feast of the 
Miraculous Medal. ‘‘And a great sign appeared in heaven: a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her 
head a crown of twelve stars. . . . And she brought forth a man 
child, who was to rule all nations with an iron rod. And her son 
was taken up to God and to his throne. . . . And there were given 
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to the woman two wings of a great eagle, that she might fly into 
the desert, unto her place. . . . And the serpent cast out of his 
mouth, after the woman, water, as it were a river: that he might 
cause her to be carried away by the river. And the earth helped 
the woman: and the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up 
the river which the dragon cast out of his mouth” (Apoc. 12), 


It is not necessary to hold that this selection of the Patmos 
vision by the Church suffices to guarantee that, in its application, 
it is part of the sense (whether literal or spiritual) intended by 
the Holy Spirit; not infrequently the Church accommodates cer- 
tain texts to suit her purpose. But it would be just as erroneous 
to maintain, as sometimes has been suggested, that our blessed 
Lady does not belong to this vision. The truth is that she is no 
more absent from it than she is from the Church; and the reason 
is the analogy which exists between the Church and Mary. 


It is admittedly difficult to read aright the pages of the Apoc- 
alypse in which the Seer of Patmos is privileged to behold the 
secret of cosmic history. But it is impossible not to notice the 
parallel which exists between the vision of chapter 12, which is 
said to contain the key to the entire book, and that offered by the 
opening pages of sacred Scripture wherein the promise of the wom- 
an is made: “I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head and thou shalt lie 
in wait for her heel’’ (Gen. 3:15). 


In both instances the woman is associated with the Redeemer 
of the human race. It is certain that the woman referred to in 
Genesis is Mary; it has been suggested that in the Apocalypse it 
is the Church which is portrayed under the figure of the woman. 
But the real point is that we are under no necessity to choose 
between the Church and Mary for the simple reason that, by the 
very law of analogy, the mind moves from the Church to Mary 
and from Mary to the Church. It would have been natural, psy- 
chologically, that the mind of St. John, to whom Jesus had con- 
fided Mary, should have acted in harmony with a rhythm which 
is in the very nature of things. 


If we compare Scripture with Scripture, as Newman suggests, 
we shall find that it is so. Sacred Scripture is a unity; the unity 
of Scripture is Christ; and Jesus and Mary are inseparable. A war 
between the woman and the serpent is announced in Genesis. Who 
is the serpent? It is remarkable that it is Jesus who, during His 
earthly ministry, really unmasks him; and he appears in the 
Apocalypse as the ancient enemy. But how is he introduced? By 
the vision of the woman. The dragon attacks the woman, who is 
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SIGN IN THE HEAVENS 


liberated, but the struggle goes on with her descendants. In Genesis 
it is by her offspring that the woman is destined to conquer; in 
the Apocalypse she has her child. But if the child is Christ, the 
woman is Mary. 


Now it is no exaggeration to say that the Apocalypse, whose 
seals the Lamb alone can open, contains the key to universal 
history. Running through its pages, like a veritable streak of light, 
is the great theme of redemption in its three cosmic stages. There 
is, first, the mystery of ‘‘the Lamb which was slain from the begin- 
ning of the world.’’ There is, secondly, the mystery of the woman 
“clothed with the sun’’ who is seen in travail on earth because the 
Seer’s vision passes naturally from the Virgin-Mother to the suf- 
fering Church in time. There is, finally, the City of God of which 
it is said that it has the glory of God and that the Lamb is the 
lamp thereof. This is the City of God of which St. John says: 
“And he showed me the holy city . . . coming down out of heaven 
from God, having the glory of God.’’ This is the measure of the 
final triumph of the Church. 


The thought is inescapable that at the end of time, as in its 
dawn, humanity is presented with the Woman as a great Sign. 
If we would penetrate to the inner secret of this beginning and 
this ending, between which lies the movement of universal history, 
we must behold the purpose of creative and redemptive Wisdom. 
To this great secret the Apocalypse, unfolding its riches in an 
eternal present, holds the key. 


The seals of this wondrous book shall not all be opened this 
side of the grave. But this much we do know. The real and inner 
drama of history is essentially a religious one. The great secret is 
redemption by means of the Church. But at the source of this 
redemption lies the Incarnation in which the Savior, in an un- 
speakable act of love, took unto Himself a bride for whom He 
would lay down His life. The Church, in a sense, has to become 
what she is; and what she is is hidden in the immaculate heart 
of Mary. “Blessed are they that wash their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb”’ (Apoc. 22:14). They too will be privileged to hear 
the dialogue of the Spirit and the Bride: ‘‘And the spirit and the 
bride say: Come. And he that heareth let him say: Come’’ (Apoc. 
pit And they shall see the great Sign in the heavens; and 

e glad. 


St. Bonaventure’'s JAMES O’MAHONY, O.F.M.CAP. 
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DIGNUM, JUSTUM, AEQUUM, SALUTARE 


A PROGRAM OF CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


HE picture of man which early Christianity proposed 
to itself as an ideal to be realized corresponded in its 
essential traits to the teaching of the Gospel. It was 
simple, but at the same time exalted because of the 
supernatural radiance it shed upon man. It was the 
ideal of the saint, of the “holy one,’ who imitates 

Christ and thus strives towards his heavenly transfiguration, 


In our times, as a result of the enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century, a large proportion of the human race, including even such 
as call themselves Christians, have substituted the ideal of “‘respect- 
ability,” understood in terms of modern civilized behavior. All 
the more reason that we Catholics constantly remind ourselves of 
our obligation, not only to excel in the natural virtues of civilized 
society, but, with the help of divine grace, to develop our person- 
ality according to the model given us in the Son of God made man. 


The Christian vocation deriving from Christ involves religious 
and ethical demands far exceeding the ideal of a merely earthly 
humanism, The introductory words of the preface in the Roman 
missal, “‘dignum, justum, aequum, salutare,’’ suggest what the 
early Christians regarded as the characteristic traits of a Catholic 
personality. For if the liturgy in these words reminds us that it is 
proper to man, and more especially the Christian, always and in 
every circumstance of life to give honor to God, it thereby at the 
same time declares its own ideal of man. True humanism, accord- 
ingly, consists in holiness, or in the striving thereafter. 


DIGNUM 


We show a sense for what is ‘“‘worthy’’ if we give preference 
to a person insofar as he realizes in himself the true, the good 
and the beautiful in a far higher degree than we ourselves. We 
feel an inner compulsion to express our approval and love for such 
a fulness of the values which we ourselves are trying to achieve. 
At the same time we fear to meet up with such fulness, because 
it Means experiencing anew our own imperfection; it humbles us. 


Now God possesses all thinkable perfections in such a unique 
and absolute manner that we Christians cannot but offer Him the 
highest mark of honor of which we are capable, namely, to fall 
down and adore. We recognize as eminently fitting that the cheru- 
bim, seraphim and all the angels of heaven sing ‘‘Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord God of hosts’’ to Him eternally; we rejoice in the fact 
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DIGNUM ET JUSTUM 


that the creatures of earth serve Him, some of necessity according 
to the fixed laws of nature, and others with the spiritual freedom 
of personal decision. In calling God holy we wish to declare not 
only that we recognize the infinite perfection of God, as ““Sum- 
mum Ens,”’ as Supreme Being, but also that, as “Summum Bo- 
num,” as the Supreme Good, He profoundly influences us. As 
Supreme Good He exercises His power of attraction upon angels 
and men. 


To the holiness of God, therefore, there must correspond on 
our part the virtue of reverence towards Him and towards all that 
is in any way associated with the divine. In order to increase this 
spirit of reverence, we should have recourse more frequently to 
St. John’s Book of Revelations. For who can fail, for instance, to 
read chapter 4 of the Apocalypse and not be deeply moved by 
God’s majesty? Seated on His heavenly throne He is enveloped in 
glory. In appearance He is like to a jasper-stone and a sardius; 
1.e., like the crystal-clear, sparkling diamond, a symbol of His 
purity, and the blood-red ruby, a symbol of His justice that 
punishes the unclean. So brilliantly burning is the radiance of 
His glory that He surrounds it with the gentle light of an emerald 
rainbow, lest it consume us. From the throne proceed flashes of 
lightning, and peal upon peal of thunder. 


If we Christians, therefore, behave frivolously in the earthly 
temple of God, if we make the prescribed genuflections, bows and 
signs of the cross carelessly, or freely allow our thoughts and 
imaginations to stray, we give proof that we lack a living consci- 
ousness of the ‘“‘worthiness’’ of God. But even he who knows how 
to admire the beauty of creation, the towering heights of the Alps 
and the Rockies, the wonderful lakes of Canada surrounded by 
mysteriously dark evergreens, the surging waves of the ocean and 
the morning sun rising serene above it and splashing the heavens 
with color — if he fails to recall the majesty of the divine Creator 
and pay Him the tribute of adoration, such a one proves the ir- 
reverence of his character. 


No doubt, one of the most wonderful gifts that our Savior 
secured for us was the privilege of addressing God intimately as 
our father. But this intimate familiarity should never lead us to 
irreverence in our dealings with Him. Reverence is the necessary 
foundation on which our filial love must build if it is to remain 
true. Let us beware of ever rattling off the ‘Our Father’’ mechani- 
cally! 


Infinitely great, like that of His Father, is the ‘worthiness’ 
and worshipfulness likewise of the Incarnate Son, Jesus Christ. 
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“For in him,” says St. Paul, ‘‘dwells all the fulness of the God- 
head” (Col. 2:9). The holy Roman empire, which had been 
conceived as an image of the heavenly kingdom, as the ‘“‘city of 
God”’ on earth, has disappeared. The antiphon of the first Vespers 
of Christmas, ‘‘Rex pacificus — The peace-bringing king, who 
has been exalted above all the kings of the earth,’’ which was 
sung in 800 A. D. with reference to the newly crowned Charle- 
magne, has long since lost all its connotations of worldly empire. 


The kingship of Jesus Christ is interpreted by us moderns for 
the most part in terms of the ‘‘Highpriest of the New Testament.” 
It unfolds its divine radiance almost exclusively within the frame- 
work of our holy Church. Did not hundreds of thousands hasten 
to Rome during the past. Jubilee Year to pay the tribute of rev- 
erent acclaim to the Pontifex Maximus, the sovereign pontiff, our 
Holy Father Pius XII? Their hearts were thrilled with joyous awe 
as they beheld him carried aloft through the multitudes in St. 
Peter on the sedia gestatoria. They were overwhelmed at sight of 
the great number of purple-clad prelates that surrounded his 
throne, by the throng of priests and religious that formed his 
processional suite; they marveled at the uniforms of the Swiss 
soldiers who were his guard of honor, at the sound of the silver 
trumpets that heralded his entry into the basilica. 


But we need not pilgrimage to Rome in order to be able to 
experience the “‘worthiness’’ of our Highpriest Jesus Christ in 
countless symbols. Every pontifical Mass of a bishop, indeed, 
every devoutly performed celebration of holy Mass in our own 
parish church, every procession and every sacramental benediction 
gives witness of our holy Church’s reverence for Jesus Christ. 
Reverently we regard the consecrated altar, the chalice, and the 
other holy vessels; with due humility we speak of the teachings 
and laws of holy Church. We greet priests and religious not 
merely with conventional courtesy, but sincere devotedness. Yes, 
we see Christ in every baptized Christian, and therefore in our 
relations with him we show him proper respect. 


It is without doubt a great pity that the manifold sacred 
symbolism which surrounded the daily life of Christians in the 
ages of faith and which made it easy for them to be constantly 
aware of the worshipfulness of God, has largely gone lost. Today, 
if we want to “‘put ourselves in the presence of God” we are forced 
to resort to purely spiritual prayer-acts in which we reflect on His 
wisdom, power, goodness, justice and mercy. But that is more 
difficult than if the greatness of God were made real to us by means 
of visible, sensible images or signs. 
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DIGNUM ET JUSTUM 


The liturgy of the Church is in truth a continuous instruction 
that influences the total conduct of a Catholic’s life. Through it 
he learns that a proper response is due every value, and above all 
every spiritual value. The egocentric person will perhaps make of 
his response to “‘worth”’ chiefly a means to his own perfecting. 
The theocentrically oriented Christian will however selflessly 
pray: ‘We give Thee thanks for Thy great glory. Te decet laus. 
Te decet hymnus’’ — which of course does not preclude that at 
the thought of the greatness of God he become more aware of 
his own limitation and sinfulness, and cry out: “Lord, I am not 
worthy!” 


JUSTUM 


The word justum (just) in the introduction to the preface 
signifies more than action in accordance with the cardinal virtue 
of justice. What is meant, rather, is that our liturgical Thanks- 
giving to the holy God belongs to the obligations imposed on 
us by the Christian way of life. Justitia (justice) in holy Scrip- 
ture is the equivalent of ‘‘moral perfection’’ or ‘“‘human holiness.” 
Justitia means, therefore, first of all wisdom which enables us to 
recognize how our life must be shaped in order to be in harmony 
with the law of God. “Send forth wisdom from the throne of 
Thy majesty, O Lord, to be with me and to labor with me: that 
I may know at all times what is pleasing unto Thee’ (third 
respond, first nocturn of first Sunday of August). 


Translated into act, it means righteousness in our relations 
with others. This wisdom, directed to the moral sphere, is a gift 
of God. Hence St. James exhorts us: “If any of you is wanting 
in wisdom, let him ask it of God, who gives abundantly to all 
men; and it will be given to him’’ (James 1:5). Of the Christian 
who truly possesses ‘‘justice,”” the apostle says further: ‘‘Blessed 
is the man who endures under trial; for when he has stood the 
test, he will receive the crown of life which God has promised to 
those who love him’’ (James 1:12). The “‘just’’ or “‘wise man” 
is praised innumerable times in holy Scripture. ‘““The just man 
shall flourish as the palm tree; he shall grow up like the cedar of 
Libanus” (Ps. 91:13). ‘““The mouth of the just shall meditate 
wisdom and his tongue shall speak judgment’ (Ps. 36:31). 
When Scripture wishes to characterize the spouse of the blessed 
Virgin as a holy person it says simply: ‘“‘But Joseph her husband 
being a just man...” (Matt. 1:19). 


More precisely, he is a just, wise and holy man who believes 
what God declares to him as true through the mouth of holy 
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Church; who hopes to share in the eternal blessedness of God in 
heaven; who longs for permanent union with Christ. He acts in 
the various circumstances of life as the Spirit of Jesus dwelling in 
him with His sevenfold gifts inspires. He is ready to acknowledge 
the true, the good and the beautiful wherever it may be found, 
and strives to translate it into deed. 


The inner life of the just is therefore exceeding fruitful. His 
soul, says St. Paul, is filled with ‘charity, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, generosity, forbearance, gentleness, faith, courtesy, tem- 
perateness, purity’’ (Gal. 5:22). Moreover, to get back to the 
epistle of St. James, it would seem particularly important in our 
day to keep in mind the axiom of the Romans: “Justice is the 
foundation of kingdoms’’ — which says the same thing as the 
scriptural ‘“‘Mercy and truth, justice and peace have kissed”’ (Ps. 
84:11). If statesmen will act according to truth and thereby prove 
themselves wise men, they may expect to see their peoples exchange 
the kiss of peace. 


The just man who has repented his sins.does not fear to be 
judged by the divine Judge. He will instead look forward to the 
coming of Christ serenely, yes, with joyous longing. He rejoices in 
the thought that he himself will, one day, judge the world with 
Christ. On the vigil of All Saints the Church accordingly sings: 
“The saints shall judge nations, and rule over peoples; and the 
Lord their God shall reign for ever. Rejoice in the Lord, ye just: 
praise becometh the upright’ (introit). 


AEQUUM 


What is meant when the priest at the beginning of the preface 
sings: “‘Aequum est .. . tibi gratias agere: It is right . . . to render 
Thee thanks’? Obviously that, however meet and just it be at all 
times to give thanks to God, there is a special reason to give Him 
thanks on this day when the preface is being sung. There is ques- 
tion, namely, of a day of the Church year which in a special man- 
ner summons us to give honor to God. 


The Church does not expect us as a matter of course to assist 
at every Mass with the utmost enthusiasm. But if she expressly 
reminds us that a great feast of our Lord or of His blessed Mother 
is to be celebrated; that it is ‘‘dies dominica,”’ i.e., the day of 
the Lord, or that this day of the Lord is as it were to be repeated 
on a week-day; that a saint is to be especially honored or a departed 
is to be remembered in a special way, then she has a right to expect 
of us that we join her in considering it right, equitable and proper 
to give thanks to God by the celebration of the Eucharist. Thus 
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DIGNUM ET JUSTUM 


she prays in the Easter preface: “‘It is truly ... right... to sound 
forth Thy praise, O Lord, in every time, but more festively than 
ever on this day when Christ our Passover was sacrificed. 


The enemies of God in olden times, as Ps. 73 tells us, plotted 
to “abolish all the festival days of God from the land” (v. 8). 
So too the enemies of holy Church in our own day are intent 
upon making the Sundays and feasts of the Church vanish more 
and more from the hearts of the people by stressing the demands 
of industry and business — and pleasure. They themselves have no 
sense of religious propriety; as it seemed outrageous to the phari- 
sees that the Savior called Himself ‘‘the Lord of the Sabbath,”’ so 
it seems nonsense to them that the Church should claim to be the 
mistress of the Sunday. 


It is precisely this delicate sense for what is right, discreet and 
equitable which constitutes an essential characteristic of “Chris- 
tian humanism.”’ If we wish to make our fellow men happy it 1s 
not enough to treat them ‘‘justly.”” Our dealings with them must 
be governed by equity or fairness. That implies a readiness to take 
into account modifying circumstances in judging the words and 
actions of others. We must be able and willing to distinguish be- 
tween what is important or of secondary moment, between what 
was done deliberately or thoughtlessly, between the manner of 
acting of educated and uneducated, or that of men and women, 
between the sensibilities of rich and poor; we must be willing to 
make allowances for diversity in temperaments, for differences in 
viewpoint of superiors and subjects. Such equity or sense of dis- 
cretion is however impossible without charity; for charity, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, “‘is patient, is kind; charity feels no envy, is never 
perverse or proud, never insolent; charity has no selfish aims, can- 
not be provoked, does not brood over an injury”’ (1 Cor. 13:4-5). 


The sons of St. Benedict can take pride in the fact that their 
holy founder has bequeated them a Rule which, according to the 
famous phrase of St. Gregory the Great, is distinguished by such 
discretion, by a fine sense of adaptability to the needs of each 
(“‘regula, discretione praecipua’’). It may in fact be said that a 
Christian becomes truly a Christian insofar as he is willing to live 
“in’’ his neighbor — to enter honestly upon a ‘‘thou’’ relation- 
ship with him. 


SALUTARE 


It is ‘‘salutary’’ to thank God through the celebration of the 
Eucharist, for we can achieve our “‘salvation’’ only through, in 
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and with Christ. He is the vine, and we are the branches who can- 
not, apart from Him, be filled with the life-giving sap. There can 
be no question of self-salvation for man. We Christians know 
that; and our humility consists in ever and again accepting the 
gift of salvation from God and in continually praying for it. 

But every time holy Mass is celebrated, the work of salvation, 
of redemption, becomes present in our midst. At holy Mass we 
die mystically with and in Christ, and in and through Him we 
receive the pledge of eternal beatitude. 

Now God wills all men to be saved; we therefore must will 
the same. And we must accordingly pray for all men, more especi- 
ally for our brothers and sisters in Christ, that they obtain eternal 
salvation. It is to be recommended that we occasionally ask our- 
selves: ‘‘Am I really concerned that this or that person of my 
acquaintance be eternally saved?’’ Such a question, honestly asked 
and answered, will stir our conscience to greater effort of charity 
on behalf of our neighbor. 

Perhaps it will be well, in this context, in view of present times 
to add a few remarks about the role of technical science. The aim 
of the Christian technologist must be to help his fellow man in 
the growing complexity of his needs. He works at the construction 
of a refined surgical instrument, let us say, because he wishes to 
alleviate the lot of the suffering. The more he loves his fellow men, 
the more he honestly wishes to serve them, so much the more will 
his skill be employed rightly and to its utmost capacity. Ulti- 
mately the technical scientist who is Christian must have the ideal 
to realize the purposes of divine Providence in regard to man. In 
our day the exhortation of St. Benedict in his Rule will be partic- 
ularly relevant to his task: ‘‘Not to despair of the mercy of God.” 


The above brief reflections may serve as an example of how 
liturgical texts sometimes contain useful suggestive value even 
when they are not considered in the immediate context of the 
liturgy itself. That God be glorified in all things must always be 
the basic starting point if our conclusions are to be valid. Chris- 
tian humanism consists in the recognition, in principle and prac- 
tice, that it is meet and just, right and salutary to honor and to 
thank God; and this in turn constitutes human holiness. Why is 
it so difficult for many a Catholic of our day to admit this with- 
out hesitation? The ideals of the renaissance and of the age of 
enlightenment have, after all, been discarded, and the increasingly 
popular materialistic ideal of superman, of power and violence, 
is simply unacceptable to a follower of Christ. 

Maria Laach Abbey ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 

Germany 
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MUSIC AND PRAYER 


ROM time to time, music and prayer have been compared 
with each other in Catholic writings, possibly in an at- 
tempt to determine their mutual relationship. To establish 
the nature of this relationship is no small matter; for 
both music and prayer are, in their own right, outstand- 
ing human experiences which are realized on particular 

levels far distant from each other. One thing is sure: that for any- 
one to speak of this subject in dilettantish terms is irrelevant. 
The matter deserves the treatment usually granted to a vital ques- 
tion; for, a vital question it is today, even more than yesterday. 


Yet it is only too apparent that this question is not accorded 
an equitable judgment. The prevailing opinion among Catholics 
may be divided into two groups. The first accepts music as a 
desirable though not indispensable appendix to a dignified wor- 
ship, a nice thing to do more or less regularly that we may have 
attractive services. According to the second group, music may 
exercise now and then a beneficial influence; but, on no account 
could it be identified, even in a minor capacity, with prayer. 


The first group shows at least a sense of fairness in its eval- 
uation of music; the second is frankly prejudiced. Not without 
a tinge of self-complacency, it seems to claim a monopoly in the 
knowledge of spiritual matters. From the start and without further 
reconsideration, the representatives of this idea decide that prayer 
is beyond the realm of music. By prescribing it in divine services, 
the Church (according to them) recognizes music’s formal litur- 
gical contribution; it does not make it a part of the experience of 
prayer. 


It is difficult to say which of the two groups has the more 
harmful influence, the one which lingers in sentimentality, or the 
other which rises in pride. Both are to be equally blamed for the 
practical neglect of sacred music which, nearly half a century 
after the promulgation of the Motu proprio, afflicts Catholic wor- 
ship in the United States. Whether through dilettantism or 
through conceit, we remain ignorant of one of the main prob- 
lems in the spiritual restoration of our times. 


If the foregoing indictment is unpleasant to read or appears 
too severe, it may be pointed out that we are not lacking in the 
sources from which a full light may be projected upon the rela- 
tionship between prayer and music. We have a constant tradition; 
obscured at times by human frailty, yes, but always vindicated 
by a rejuvenated pioneering. We have an unexcelled musical cul- 
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ture, whose rediscovery arouses today a universal admiration. We 
have the authority of Christ’s Spouse, the holy Church, made 
more forceful than ever by the vision of the saintly Pope Pius X. 
Yet the problem remains unsolved, because prejudice objects to 
its being approached. May we be excused, then, for denouncing 
a biased and harmful attitude before ourselves attempting what 
theologians would call a ‘‘status quaestionis’’? 


Indeed, this contribution to the 25th anniversary of ORATE 
FRATRES shall not pretend to present an exhaustive solution to 
the problem of integrating music into prayer. It is much too early. 
One may confidently hope that a not too distant future will see 
well-grounded scholars rising in defense of this integration. Such 
a work will tax their discernment in the interpretation of authentic 
sources. It will be their task to follow the sinuous path of music 
in the living tradition of the Church, to outline a theology of 
sacred music, and to determine the spiritual implications of sung 
prayer. 


The best that this writer feels able to do presently is to stim- 
ulate other minds, leading them to face sacred music sincerely as 
a problem of prayer. Some will want to put music before the bar 
of theology; others will be disturbed by the idea that spiritual 
life, in our day, is neglecting one of its most dynamic elements. 
A few are likely to take exception to even our feeble attempt; 
however, their disagreement may indirectly help a further clari- 
fication. 


The sole aim of the present sketch is to project some light on 
the overshadowed scene wherein sacred music lies prostrate. More 
specifically, we want to elevate the musical restoration to the level 
of a spiritual experience; and, because music is such an all- 
embracing element in Christian worship, to foster eventually a 
more comprehensive life of prayer in modern Christendom. 


The task of incorporating an artistic activity into a supernatural 
experience is delicate; nay, it is daring, if not dangerous. It is 
another phase in the total Christian problem, namely, to reconcile 
and to unite the world of nature and the world of redemption. 
Without going further, one may well argue that, implicitly and 
virtually, the integration of music and prayer is contained in the 
synthetic view of Thomistic theology. It therefore agrees with 
the trend which prevails today in modern theological thought. 
Special difficulties confront the relative identification of prayer 
and song, however, because prayer is a subject which the various 
schools of spirituality reserve to themselves as their special preserve. 
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MUSIC AND PRAYER 


In order to avoid confusion, we deem it more prudent to limit 
our study to liturgical prayer. With due respect to all forms of 
prayer, we want to face a factual dilemma: liturgy is prayer, and 
the Church has grafted music upon it. Shall we say, therefore, 
that sacred music is prayer? Thus limiting the question, we 
should easily avoid useless or subjective controversy and project 
on liturgical music a much needed light. 


Firmly entrenched on this objective ground, let us proceed by 
gradual steps, and cover the entire liturgical field. Among the 
various elements of liturgical worship which sacred music has 
absorbed, not all can be identified as formal prayer, in the sense 
usually accepted. But all elements lead, in some way and in varied 
measure, to place the soul in the state of prayer, namely, to lift 
her up to a direct contact with God. Sacred music does nothing else 
than adjust itself to the vast intercourse with God which is the 
nature of the liturgy itself. It will be prayer insofar and inas- 
much as the elements of liturgical worship themselves share the 
nature of prayer. It is to find the ‘‘how’”’ of this incorporation that 
exclusively interests us here. It may be easier to detect, if we trace 
the historical development of sacred music, for the birth of liturgi- 
cal song furnishes the key to the solution of our problem. 


The fact which runs through the whole history of the Church, 
in spite of periodical artistic upheavals, is that music is inseparable 
from liturgical prayer (we now substitute this term for liturgical 
worship). Music did not beg for its admittance into the liturgy, 
as an intruder who pleads for a concession and is answered with 
a compromise. Sacred music was born on the same day as liturgy 
itself. Both move together on the same scene, hand in hand — or 
rather, liturgy lends its hand to music which, in turn accelerates 
the propulsion of liturgical life. Moreover, sacred music (when 
it flourishes) is not the independent artistic product of the work 
of what we call today ‘‘the composer,”’ but the fruit of a wide- 
spread experience which hides its identity in the sanctuary of 
liturgical prayer. 


The historical testimony of this organic identification is para- 
mount in establishing the principle of spiritual integration. One 
needs but a scant knowledge of music to realize that, of all the 
arts, music would be the first to resent any incorporation, even 
into a religious organism, unless it had found in the latter an 
inexhaustible outlet for its own expression. On the other hand, 
it is an absurdity to think that, during the whole history of 
Christian worship, the sacred liturgy should have been infected 
by a foreign element. It is more logical to conclude that music and 
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prayer have lived as one, because music was vitalized by the spirit 
of prayer. 


We are therefore authorized to look into the field of liturgical 
life itself for a spiritual justification of the development of sacred 
music. As we have previously said, we shall not attempt an ex- 
haustive solution to a situation which has become a definite prob- 
lem in contemporary Catholicism. But, even the tracing of a tiny 
path may eventuaily indicate the opening of a highway.. In the 
light of a consistent, though often fading tradition, as well as on 
the strength of an authority which has received in our own time 
the most luminous clarification, sacred music appears identified 
with liturgical prayer in two ways. Music creates in favor of 
prayer a propitious atmosphere; it is also incorporated into the 
act of prayer itself. Such embracing statements need elucidation. 


1). The radiation of sacred music. Although the word 
“‘radiate”’ is often abused in order to cover up very indefinite 
concepts, its original meaning is clear. According to the dictionary, 
it means “‘to emit rays, as of light or heat.’’ If the recent discoveries 
of modern science are to be trusted at all, this phenomenon is a 
central factor in the complex reactions of the physical world; and, 
its importance appears greater every day. The spiritual world is 
no less submitted to the same law, though in a way which often 
defies our analytical powers. Cardinal Newman, in his Idea of a 
University (II, 1), makes it the supreme force of a higher insti- 
tution of learning. 


May we say, to be practical, that to radiate is to establish 
around an object a certain stimulation through which this object 
may develop more effectively its own potentialities. The awareness 
of “‘radiation’’ as a powerful reality in spiritual experience is just 
as great today as the discovery of its universal application in phy- 
sical sciences. We no longer deny or minimize the influence that 
environment plays in the life of individuals as well as of societies. 
Accumulated proofs are staggering, and sometimes frightening. 
The Church’s instinct recognized the mysterious law of radiation 
from the beginning. Wasting no time in futile theorizing, but 
fully conscious that, in order to pray well, the Christian needs 
favorable surroundings, she incorporated into her living worship 
various means which should help him to pray “in spirit and in 
truth.” 


Incontestably, the most radiating of all is the art of song. The 
reason is, that music has the exclusive faculty of prompting 
directly the response of the soul through the emotions which it 
arouses. The marvel is that the Church, alone, in the history of 
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MUSIC AND PRAYER 


art as well as of religion, has succeeded in maintaining music 
within the bounds of its “‘radiating’’ function, never permitting 
that it should become its own end. She possesses the unsurpassed 
treasure of a musical literature whose power of radiation itself 
rises from the sanctuary. And when, at times, music trespassed 
(to its own misfortune) the limits of the field assigned to its 
action, it was only because Christians wanted, not the ‘“‘manna”’ 
of prayer, but the “‘onions” of Egypt. 


Music was betrayed because prayer itself was warped. First the 
chant, and then, in a large measuse, the polyphony of the 16th 
century radiate an atmosphere in the midst of which liturgical 
prayer can become more easily and more fully a soul-experience. 
If in our day the chant, more than any other form of sacred 
music, has fallen into a quasi-universal discredit, the fault does 
not lie in its loss of radiating power. We should rather blame the 
attitude which leads so many Christians to confuse, in prayer, 
sentimentalism with healthy emotion, The air which Gregorian 
melodies breathe forth is too invigorating for the convalescence 
of even pious souls, undernourished as many still are with spurious 
hymns born only yesterday as the by-products of a low romanti- 
cism. 


The music of the Church penetrates still deeper into the 
atmosphere of liturgical prayer. We owe to Pius X, of blessed 
memory, the ultimate definition of its radiating force. Resuming 
as well as summarizing the psychological principle on which our 
tradition of religious music was built and survived, he claims in 
his Motu proprio that ‘“‘since its (i.e. sacred music’s) principal 
office is to clothe with suitable melody the liturgical text pro- 
posed for the understanding of the faithful, its proper aim is to 
add greater efficacy to the text, in order that through it the faith- 
ful may be the more easily moved to devotion and better disposed 
for the reception of the fruits of grace belonging to the celebra- 
tion of the most holy Mysteries.” 


This extraordinary declaration not only vindicates the radiating 
character of liturgical music, but clearly specifies the mode of its 
operation. Sacred music, in its truest form, is vocal; it is incor- 
porated to the word. Specifically, it loans the total range of ex- 
pression of the human voice to religious thought in order to re- 
inforce it. What power does it add to God’s word? None, of course. 
But, it lends its own to the sacred text, and serves as an instru- 
ment of penetration into the souls of all the faithful. 


The consequences of this contribution may, when sacred music 
fulfills its function adequately, become far-reaching. If the proper 
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music is well sung in the proper spirit, have no fear of sentimen- 
talism, for the music as well as the text are “proposed for under- 
standing.’’ Hence, the first radiation of sacred music is to make 
worship a more intelligent experience, leading Christians to a 
clearer grasp of truth. The radiation, after touching the mind, 
invades the depth of the heart. In this, as we know, music excels, 
And, as it succeeds in arousing the vast gamut of human emotions, 
it is no less capable of ‘‘moving to devotion,”’ that is, to fervent 
prayer in a spirit of dedication. Having thus led the mind into 
the clear regions of spiritual enlightenment and the heart into the 
recesses of divine charity, sacred music creates in the assembled 
Christian community a spiritual atmosphere which “‘disposes to 
the reception of grace.’’ Therefore, it may be said that, in this 
sense, sacred music contributes to the dispensation of the spiritual 
fruits contained in the celebration of the most holy Mysteries. 


You may be skeptical, and you may suspect the foregoing state- 
ments of being but wishful thinking; yet, they are logical de- 
ductions from the principles upon which the whole edifice of the 
Motu proprio rests as on a foundation, 


Glance, rather, at the nature of the chant in particular, and see 
in its full light the ‘“‘atmospheric’’ appropriateness of sacred music 
in general. What does it do, but ‘‘clothe’’ the word? The sinuosi- 
ties of the song wrap the text into their own expansive wave, and 
thereby increase considerably its impact upon whoever happens to 
listen or to sing. This explains the ‘‘neumatic’’ character of the 
Gregorian melody. Think of the immeasurable difference between, 
let us say, a spoken preface at the dialogue Mass, and the same 
eucharistic eulogy when ‘“‘clothed’’ with that inimitable flow of 
tones which has no peer in the history of musical recitative. Think 
also of a spoken Alleluia, compared with the variety of those 
chant-jubilations which are unexcelled in the expression of joy. 
Think of innumerable examples in the music of the Church, and 
you will have evidence aplenty that it is the very atmosphere of 
liturgical worship. 


2). The incorporation of sacred music into prayer. That 
sacred music enhances the atmosphere of corporate prayer should 
be obvious enough to all fair-minded persons. Should we venture 
a step further, however, and identify, in some measure, the act of 
singing with the act of prayer, it is likely that we will encounter 
many prejudices, and perhaps some violent contradiction. And yet, 
the second statement flows from the first as a conclusion from a 
premise. Hence, the writer feels that to by-pass the spiritual 
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MUSIC AND PRAYER 


qualifications of liturgical music would be to leave the core of 
the whole problem unsolved. 


We may proceed first with a proof ‘“‘ad absurdum.’’ Once we 
have admitted the necessity of surrounding and permeating liturgi- 
cal prayer with a musical atmosphere, we cannot possibly deny to 
sacred singing the privilege of being actually an act of prayer. Let 
us look, just for a moment, at the setting of liturgical music. 
Leaving aside the divine office, we shall limit our survey to the 
Eucharist, the central liturgical experience for all Christians. 


With the exception of the silence concealing the great eucharistic 
prayer of the Canon, every single part of the Mass is sung, from 
the prayer of the celebrant to the response of the people, from the 
united chants of the faithful to the procession of the Communion. 
In the Eucharist as it grew the day after the Last Supper and ex- 
panded for centuries, in the Eucharist as the Church conceived it 
and now greatly desires to restore it, everything is a song. Whence 
prayer, if song itself is not prayer? Shall we say that singers and 
faithful alike are singing merely to develop a prayerful atmosphere 
while they participate in the Sacrifice which is the supreme act of 
the life of prayer? Or shall we divide the Christian community 
into two groups, the faithful who freely pray inspired by the 
strains of sacred song, and the members of the choir whose sole 
purpose is to create with their voices an environment favorable to 
prayer? The latter would thus be condemned to sing so that others 
may pray, becoming, as it were, the victims of sacred music. But 
then what about the celebrant, who has no alternative but to sing 
and, at the same time, to offer? His sacrifice, his prayer, are done 
inevitably in song. 


This absurdity is but an indication that, by superimposing 
music upon her worship, the Church, far from limiting the mu- 
sical function to creating the environment of prayer, extended it 
to the enrichment of prayer itself. This is so evident that Pius X, 
in the text of the Motu proprio quoted above, did not deem it 
necessary to go further in determining the nature of sacred music. 
He took for granted that he whose song raises the asmosphere of 
prayer, is actually praying while singing. Thus we make our own 
the axiom of the patristic age: ‘“‘He who sings prays twice.” 


Let us attempt, however, to determine more precisely how sacred 
singing is incorporated into the act of prayer and, in some relative 
measure, is identified with it. The solution rests upon the principle 
governing sacred liturgy. Since the latter is the authentic form of 
the whole sacramental system, its elements and the manifold acts 
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which it prescribes are either sacraments or sacramentals. The 
Church pours water and a child of God is born; she anoints with 
oil, and the Holy Spirit takes His abode in the soul of the anointed, 
She takes the bread and the wine and, upon her mandatory words, 
they become the body and the blood of Christ. In countless ways 
she uses material elements and, conferring upon them a blessing, 
imparts to them a spiritual power. 


Why then should we be surprised to see her ennobling the 
human voice with a sacramental dignity generously conceded to 
the elements of the earth? Thus sacred song, her song, the one 
born of her own experience of prayer, is transformed into a sacra- 
mental, the sacramental of prayer. The song is holy; only the 
singer needs to be sanctified. This will be done if the sacramental 
of the song is used with the disposition that one is supposed to 
bring to prayer. 

The sacramentality of sacred music appears the greater if we 
recall the nature of liturgical prayer. It is by no means the eleva- 
tion to God of the individual Christian separated from his brethren. 
It is and can only be the prayer of oneness, that which rises from 
the community bound in Christ’s love. Such prayer, because it is 
“‘one,’’ and in order to be “‘one,’’ must needs be dynamic; that is, 
reaching the highest point of fervor. To this level sacred music, 
more effectively than anything else, raises liturgical prayer. Thus 
sacred song becomes the sacramental of fervent and united praise. 

From this sacramental, when it has become the normal channel 
of prayer in the Christian assembly, flows naturally the life of 
individual prayer. Meditation, newly inspired, more easily avoids 
the ever-recurring dangers of dryness; contemplation, prompted by 
the intangible waves of sacred melodies, discovers new vistas of 
divine light. Virtue itself may find new strength, the strength 
which comes from breathing in a healthy atmosphere as well as 
from using a renewed energy. 


If testimonials be needed to confirm the incorporation of song 
into prayer, one may easily gather them from the history of the 
Church and also the deeds of the saints. The writer recalls with 
pleasure the case of a boy, a former chorister in a monastery who, 
on the very verge of losing his faith in the jungle of Africa, was 
kept from spiritual tragedy by the remembrance of the Alleluias 
which, for six years, he had sung in the midst of the monks. 


Thus elevated to the character of a sacramental, sacred music 
is prayer. It is sung prayer, a prayer both pervading and strength- 
ening the soul. Its effectiveness depends upon the disposition of 
the singer and upon a properly motivated performance of the song. 
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MUSIC AND PRAYER 


Perhaps we may sum up the entire problem of music identified 
with prayer in a motto: “Singing our way to God.” 


Such an integration of prayer and music has an immense bear- 
ing upon the practical restoration of liturgical music in the Church 
at large. For, in order that music and prayer may be integrated, 
both musical and spiritual formation must be unified. A deficient 
musical preparation is no asset to spontaneous prayer, just as the 
lack of reverent piety is detrimental to sincere singing. 


Our first urgent need is a solid musical formation which, not- 
withstanding all appearances to the contrary, is sadly lacking 
everywhere. By musical formation, we mean the acquired ability to 
use the chant as a language of prayer. Only a return to a solid 
course of music-reading will achieve this; and it should be organ- 
ized as a primary activity in all Catholic institutions, from the 
grammar school to the college level. 


We live at a time when education is supposed to have reached 
its most progressive stage. While the teen-ager is wrestling with 
the growing complexities of physical or mathematical sciences and 
is offered on a platter courses of all denominations, while the sem- 
inarian daringly approaches the mysteries of the supernatural 
world, we have resigned ourselves to the erroneous idea that the 
same people are forever incapable of reading fairly well the diatonic 
simplicity of the chant. 


All music teachers will bear witness to the statement that, in 
this age of super-education, hardly anyone is to be found who can 
master do-re-mi-fa-sol. Let us renounce once and for all our in- 
veterate infatuation for musical mass demonstrations, contests and 
the like. It is time to go home and, staying there, to achieve in our 
own back-yard the fundamental work which alone assures a last- 
ing result. Everyone knows that we are pitifully lingering in the 
imitation-stage from which we are unable to emerge because, 
through ignorance or prejudice, we do not accept in music the law 
of methodical work which we submit to in other fields. If music 
is to become prayer, then all Catholic youth, college students as 
well as children, should be well grounded in chant. Needless to 
say, candidates to religious life, when they are called to make 
profession or to be ordained, should have mastered the chant as 
the ordinary medium of their prayer life. 


Of course, it is not possible to fully attain this objective unless 
sacred music is elevated to an equal rank with all other subjects. 
If to pray in song is so important, then students must learn to 
sing, not by way of a superimposed activity, but through a reg- 
ular and thorough training. The latter requires considerable time 
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and a consistent approach. So what? Pius XI, in his Apostolic 
Constitution, demands a minimum of a short daily period. On 
that condition only will sacred music become an element of fulness 
of prayer in Catholic life. 


As crying as our need for a serious technical formation may be, 
so imperative also is the necessity of reconsidering our method in 
the formation of prayer. It was Peter who first pleaded with Christ 
that He teach His disciples the art of praying. Spiritual masters, 
through the whole Christian era, were concerned with the diffi- 
culty as well as with the importance of the task. Piety is by no 
means an easy virtue; and to make song a part of actual prayer 
requires an adequate preparation. 


We look in vain, in the spiritual writings of our time, for an 
awareness of the problem of prayerfulness through sacred song. 
Either they disregard this important chapter in spiritual forma- 
tion, or (less likely) they take for granted the fact that whoever 
is able to pray is prepared to exhale his prayer in the form of music. 


It is a serious mistake; the more serious because .the trends of 
modern devotion are obviously unmusical. Therefore, the Chris- 
tian soul is apt to continue early habits of piety which in time 
become a strong obstacle to singing her way to God. We recall 
the recent incident of a little girl who, being invited to sing while 
returning from the eucharistic banquet, objected on the grounds 
that she was supposed to make her thanksgiving. This illustrates, 
in the soul of a child, the deep gap which religious formation 
keeps open between music and prayer. It may be filled if, in 
religious instruction or direction, song is presented as the fulfill- 
ment of fervent devotion. If you have ever tried to lead souls in 
that direction, you will know how modern piety has erected a 
strong barricade against such an approach. The task is arduous; 
for inveterate attitudes have to be replaced by a new and broader 
trend which only a long and continuous experience can develop. 


Thus integrating music and prayer does not imply that musical 
technique will become a spiritual exercise, or that religious forma- 
tion will be turned into a class of fine arts. Both music and prayer 
remain distinct fields which respectively require an adequate ap- 
proach. But, in order that these two activities of the Christian 
soul may be integrated into a single experience, music must be 
taught in relation to prayer, as the latter must seek its fulness in 
music. To realize this living synthesis will be the achievement of 
a long-range program of Christian re-education. The writer is 
deeply grateful for having had the privilege to suggest it. 


O'Fallon, Mo. ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER’ 


In memory of 
Grace C. Dammann, R.S.C.J., 
a woman of faith 


BRAHAM the peerless, Abraham summus, is one of the 
titles the liturgy gives the patriarch.” Even Nietzsche 
saw that “‘the taste for the Old Testament is a touch- 
stone of great and small,’” but to many a “pagan” 
thinker of today, Abraham is a bore. He lacks the war- 
like spirit of the Greek or Teuton hero, the defiance 

of the ancient demigod. True, he fought a battle and not without 
skill; but the story of his victory over the four kings is, some 
moderns claim, most likely a later addition (for what does not 
suit their preconceived ideas “‘proves’’ itself interpolated). 


Max Weber, for instance, the German sociologist, for whom 
the Jews of old are a pariah people, regards the story of the 
patriarchs as legend, and looks down on the Abraham of the 
“saga’’ as a semi-nomadic sheepman (for if he had cattle and 
camels, he would not fit into Weber’s sociological framework). 
Disdainfully he calls him and the other patriarchs “isolated house- 
holders,’’ to whom political organization was unknown; “‘tol- 
erated metics,’’ that is, privileged aliens, who obtained pasture 
for their flocks by contract rather than by conquest; and the full 
measure of his contempt is poured on them when he describes 
them as devoid of personal heroism, at once good-natured and 
sly, ‘‘peaceable figures,’’ and their God as a “‘God of the peaceful.’ 


Max Weber is right: Abraham was no hero, no demigod. His 
weakness before Pharao and Abimelech, when he feared that they 
might seize his wife and put him to death, shows him altogether 
human — but may not the tale of his weakness have been recorded 
to show him as man, which in Scripture implies frailty and sin? 
Yes, he was a stranger: the inspired writer lays stress on it, call- 
ing him “the Hebrew,”’ the one from beyond the river (Gen. 
14:13). And though famine, the need for water and for pasture 


1There are excellent studies on Abraham in Dict. de Théol. Cath., Vol. 1/1, 
col. 94-116; Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, Vol. I, col. 8-28; Dict. 
D'Archéol. Chrét. et De Liturgie, Vol. 1/1, col. 121-127; The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. I, pp. 51-56; Jean Daniélou, S.J., Sacramentum Futuri (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1950), pp. 97-128; Wilhelm Vischer, Das Christuszeugnis des 
Alten Testaments (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1935), Vol. I, pp. 145-181. 
Above all, see the very comprehensive special issue, “‘Abraham, Pére des Croyants,”’ 
of Cahiers Sioniens, V, 2 (June, 1951). 

*Magnificat antiphon, first Vespers of Quinquagesima Sunday. 

*Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, Ill, 52. 

‘Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, Vol. III, Das 
antike Judentum (Tibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1923), pp. 5, 32, 49, 54, 58, 77. 
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land, forced him from place to place, there was more to his wan- 
derings than the eye could discern — he was God's pilgrim. 


Seen from the outside, his life was plain and uneventful: for 
seventy-five years the Bible has nothing at all to relate, and at no 
time feats like those of the mythical figures — proving, inciden- 
tally, that he is not one of them. The slayers of dragons, the 
scalers of the skies, throw their spears, rob the sun and make their 
names in the passion of early manhood, but when the call came 
to Abraham, he was past the vigor and dreams of youth. His ad- 
ventures were of the spirit, his battles within. Though a great 
sociologist, Max Weber saw only the surface and not the sub- 
stance, else he would have exclaimed, with Kierkegaard: ‘““Thou, 
the first to know and the first to bear witness to that prodigious 
passion which disdains the dreadful conflict with the unchained 
elements and with the powers of creation in order to strive with 
God!’”* 


Basil of Seleucia must have felt the difficulty the natural mind 
experiences when faced with the high adventures of Abraham, for, 
speaking of his ‘‘memorable deeds,’’ he called God the Agonothete, 
the master and judge of the public games, and Abraham the ath- 
lete, sent forth into the world-stadium, challenged to the test of 
divine love. Nature, his fatherly affection, was the adversary, 
according to Basil, and the sacrifice of Isaac the contest; but before 
he was thus thrown into the arena, Abraham was trained in the 
palaestrum, as it were, by the practice of virtue.* Basil’s imagery 
goes too far. It was not in the public theater that Abraham was 
tried, no bystanders urged him to tremendous efforts, no acclaim 
greeted him, no wreath crowned him, for his wrestling took place 
in the silence of God. There was no witness, no one to share the 
burden of faith, no one to reassure him, when he was called away 
from his father’s hearth, nor when he was bidden to lay his son 
on the altar. Neither was there anyone to hail him when his faith 
was rewarded and he arrived at the land of promise, nor when the 
son of miracle was given him a second time. 


No, the kingdom of God does not appear with the pomp of 
soldiery, chivalry and chariotry, nor with the glitter and blare of 
the stadium. It comes ‘“‘unwatched by human eyes’ (Luke 17:20). 
And so it did in the case of Abraham. Outwardly his life was 
placid and ordinary, and many of his contemporaries may well 


"Soren Kierkegaard, Frygt og Boeven (Copenhagen: Forlagt af C. A. Reitzels 
Boog Aervinger, 1857), p. 16. Cf. Fear and Trembling, translated by Robert 
Payne (London: Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 25; Fear and Trembling, 
translated by Walter Lowrie (Princeton: University Press, 1941), p. 30. 

*Basil of Seleucia, Orat. VII, 1 (PG 85:101-104). 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER 


have thought him just one of themselves. Yet he bore the mark 
of the chosen, the cross. He was torn from his home, from the 
rights and honors a man has in his own country; then, to write 
the Lordship of Jahwe more deeply in his soul, from Lot, his 
kinsman and his link to the past; and again, from Ismael, the son 
of his handmaid and his link to the future. He was promised the 
“impossible,” things out of man’s reach, to expect which was to 
“hope against hope’ (Rom. 4:18). A wanderer, he was pledged 
a land; childless, he was told that in his seed, “‘all nations would 
be blessed’ (Gen. 12:3); old and his wife barren — and a son 
was announced to him. 


The signature of the cross was to be written plainer still: God 
made the fulfillments tarry; though he came to the land chosen 
for him, it was never his possession, and a burial ground was all 
he called his own (Gen.23). As a sign that in his children Abra- 
ham was to possess the land, that because of him they would have 
title to it, God did the unheard-of: He bound Himself solemnly 
to Abraham; yet the very day the covenant was made, the Lord 
laid upon him the burden of the knowledge that his children 
would be strangers in a land not their own, there oppressed for 
four hundred years (Gen. 15:9-16). Again, God made true the 
promise of a son, who was not only of Abraham’s loins but the 
heir of blessing and the guardian of faith; but while Isaac was 
still a boy, the Lord demanded his sacrifice, seemed to undo the 
wonder He had wrought, to cross out His pledge. Indeed, the 
patriarch’s whole existence was stamped with the cross, and there- 
fore was a seal, the mystery of circumcision,” imposed upon him 
and his family. By this little baptism of blood, the great baptism 
Christ was impatient for (Luke 12:50) was foreshadowed, and 
our own; by it, the Passion was prefigured; and by it, Abraham 
and his descendants were called to circumcize their hearts, to give 
witness to the infinite God — if need be, with their blood.* 


It is the circumcized Abraham, from whom the crucified Savior 
sprang, who is a folly to the pagans. A Midrash tells that even 
Abraham hesitated for a moment to obey the Lord’s bidding, in 
the fear that circumcision would set him apart from the rest of 
men. “Before I was circumcized,”’ it makes him say, ‘‘people came 
and were friends with me. Will they visit me and be with me 
when I am circumcized?’’ But God said: “‘Let it be enough for: 
thee that I am thy God, let it be enough for thee that I am thy 


"Cf. Rom. 4:11: and H. Denziger, Enchiridion Symbolorum (20th ed.; 
Freiburg i. Breisgau: Herder 8 Co., 1932), no. 410. 

SCf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol. III, q. 70, a. 4; I-II, q. 103, a.2; In 
Rom. IV, 11-12. 
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Patron. And not only for thee alone — let it be enough for the 
world that I am its God, enough that I am its Patron.’” 


I 


Summus, excellent, most high, the Church styles Abraham 
when, on his Sunday, she sings: Pater fidet nostrae, Abraham 
summus, ““The father of our faith, Abraham the highest.’’ Noble 
as was his response to grace, what ennobled him was grace itself; 
what made his life great was God's stepping into it. Unlike that 
of the mythical hero, it was not a display of human might but a 
revelation of the strength of God. The Lord’s demand, His singling 
him out, calling him forth from his father’s house, bidding the 
sacrifice of his son, the Lord’s speaking to him and revealing 
Himself, mark a new beginning in the history of salvation, for 
the stage was being set for the appearance of the Christ. 


With Abraham, history came to a turning point, says St. 
Augustine; his life was an articulus temporis, a hinge of time.” 
Writing of Sara's tent, a first glimpse of the cave of Bethlehem; 
writing of Isaac’s birth of a barren mother, which foreshadowed 
Jesus’ birth of a virgin; writing of Isaac, his father’s “‘laughter,” 
the type of Jesus, who is the delight of His Father, the joy of 
angels, the bliss of men — St. Augustine says: ‘‘All things pro- 
claim newness, and the New Covenant is shadowed forth in the 
Old.’ If we remember that at the heart of God’s ways with 
Abraham was Christ, that He was the secret of his wanderings, 
this Jewish gloss is true: ‘“The Lord spoke to Abram: ‘Go forth 
from thy country; I will make thee a great nation.’ By this the 
Lord wished to say, as it were: “With thee let there begin a new 
creation, a new world.’ For of the creation of the firmament also 
and of the two lights, it is said: ‘God made the firmament, God 
made the lights.’ ’’” 


Few things show our changed spiritual climate as clearly as the 
place we give Abraham in religious instruction. Many of our 


*Genesis Rabbah XLVI, 3; Midrash Rabbah, translated by H. Freedman and 
M. Simon (London: Soncino Press, 1939), Vol. I, p. 390. Cf. Louis Ginz- 
berg, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1942), Vol. I, p. 239. Some Jewish scholars, translating ‘‘came and 
were friends with me’’ as ‘‘came and joined me in my faith,’’ think this story 
to have been directed against St. Paul, and that it has God say that even if 
circumcision should deter would-be converts, it would not matter. This may 
have been the intent of its author, but the story itself does not require such an 
interpretation — in fact, its conclusion seems to contradict it. 

St. Augustine, De Civit. Dei XVI, 12 (PL 41:492). 

“Ibid. XVI, 26 (PL 41:504). 

"Mischa Josef Bin Gorion, Die Sagen der Juden (Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 
1935), p. 208. 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER 


catechisms hardly mention him, whom St. Augustine, in his man- 
ual for the instruction of the unlettered, calls ‘‘God’s chosen serv- 
ant, devout and faithful.’’ To him, he says, was revealed the 
sacramentum Filit Dei, the mystery of the Son of God, and so, by 
imitating his faith, all the faithful of all nations in time to come 
would be called his children.” 


Nor is this an isolated instance. From St. Ambrose we learn 
that parts of the Old Testament, and in particular the gesta patri- 
archarum, the acts of the patriarchs, were the catechumens’ primer, 
which formed them and helped them walk the Way; their inspired 
picture book, whose figures stayed with them when obedience was 
hard.“ The joy with which they made their first steps under the 
guidance of the patriarchs survives in Matins of the pre-lenten 
season and of the second, third and fourth Sundays in Lent, when 
their tales are read from Genesis, as well as the story from Exodus 
of Moses before the burning bush, from which spoke the God of 
the fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob. But what 
was Once an entire series of sermons for the baptized and a rich 
catechesis for the to-be-baptized is today a bare reading in the 
divine office and thus is practically confined to priests and religious. 


In the consciousness of Christian antiquity, all God's lovers 
under the Law, and even before, were citizens of the Holy City, 
members of the Church,” or as Eusebius calls them, “Christians 
in deed if not in name.’’® Abraham above all was more than a 
memory from the dead past; he was the leader, the prophet, the 
first messenger of the faith,” the parent in the household of the 
spirit, and in his tent lay the cradle of our piety. Witness to this 
is the popular veneration accorded him. In her famous Pilgrimage 
of the fourth century, Silvia tells of a church she found near the 
town of Haran, the place of the patriarch’s sojourning on his way 
to Canaan (cf. Gen. 11:31). Built, it was claimed, on the very 
foundations of the house he had dwelt in, the church was dedi- 
cated to St. Abraham, and when Silvia worshipped there, part of 
Genesis was read, a psalm recited, and the bishop of the city gave 
his blessing.“ During the same century, it was reported to Con- 
stantine that the oak at Mambre, where Abraham received the 
three, was a shrine for many pilgrims, Christians, Jews, and even 
pagans. But when pagan superstitions and worldly hilarity dis- 


*St. Augustine, De catechiz. rud. XIX, 33 (PL 40:334). 

“Cf. St. Ambrose, De mystertis I, 1 (PL 16:405-406). 

*Cf. St. Augustine, De catechiz. rud. XIX, 33 (PL 40:334). 
"Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 1, iv, 6 (PG 20:78). 

"St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV, xxi, 1; xxv, 1 (PG 7:1043, 1050). 
*Silvia, Peregrinatio ad loca sancta XX, 1-3 (CSEL 39:65). 
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turbed the worship there, the emperor commanded that a church 
bé built ‘“‘worthy of so ancient and so holy a place.’’” 


Even as late as the seventh century, people were eager to be 
close to Abraham, and held in veneration on Mount Calvary 
what they thought to be the altar where Isaac was bound for 
sacrifice.” They may have been credulous about the site of his 
altar, but of its meaning they had a deep understanding. There, 
they knew, Abraham's love for God had foretold God's love for 
man, or in the daring words of Irenaeus, there ‘“‘Abraham obeyed 
the bidding of the Word of God and offered to God as a victim 
his only-begotten and well-beloved son, so that it might please 
God to give for our redemption His own Son, the Only-Begotten 
and Well-Beloved.’” 


Though the consciousness of Abraham’s part in the history of 
our salvation is dormant in many today, it can and must be 
awakened, for it is the unaltering tradition of the Church. For 
all time he is a model, his the pattern of faith. When his heart 
was troubled because God’s promise was not yet fulfilled and, to 
all seeming, was not to be, again he was assured that his children 
would be as countless as the stars; and Abraham believed and 
God made him holy, he put his faith in God and his faith was 
reckoned justice. So marvelous was this work of grace that Scrip- 
ture never tires of telling it: the author of the first book of Mach- 
abees, St. Paul and St. James, they all delight in it.” Its praise 
never ceases: ‘‘“Great was Abraham, splendid with the marks of 
many virtues, nor can philosophy find, among all its votaries, one 
to equal him. What it but feigns is less than what he did, and 
greater than the ambitious lie of eloquence is the simplicity of his 
true faith.’"* So once St. Ambrose, having in mind rhetoric like 
that which so grievously misled the young Augustine. 


In our day, Kierkegaard extols: ““Venerable Father Abraham! 
Thousands of years have run their course since those days, but 
thou hast need of no tardy lover to snatch the memorial of thee 
from the power of oblivion, for every language calls thee to re- 
membrance — and yet thou dost reward thy lover more glori- 
ously than does any other; hereafter thou dost make him blessed 
in thy bosom; here thou dost enthral his eyes and his heart by 
the marvel of thy deed (on Mount Moria). Venerable Father 


*Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. II, 4 (PG 67:942-943); Socrates, Eccl. Hist. I, 18 
(PG 67:122-123) ; Eusebius, Vita Constant. III, 51-53 (PG 20:1111-1115). 

Antoninus Placentinus, Jtinerarium (PL 72:906). 

"St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV, v, 4 (PG7:986). 

37 Mach. 2:52: Rom. 4:3, 9, 22; Gal. 3:6; James 2:23. 

"St. Ambrose, De Abraham I, ii, 3 (PL 14:421). 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER 


Abraham, thou second father of mankind! . . . forgive him who 
would speak in praise of thee, if he does not do it fittingly .. . 
never will he forget that thou hadst need of a hundred years to 
obtain, against expectation, a son of old age, that thou didst have 
to draw the knife before retaining Isaac; never will he forget that 
in a hundred and thirty years thou didst not get further than to 


faith.” 


Yet what makes Abraham our father is not only the example 
he set, the venture of his faith, his courage and perseverance, 
“stronger than iron, firmer than steel," but much more, the 
Voice he heard. He was not merely convinced that God was; the 
God who Is touched him. For he could not have believed had not 
God spoken first; in fact, what marks his faith and the faith of 
all his sons is that it answers the word of God. Without wishing 
to stretch the significance too far, it is intriguing that in Hebrew, 
“belief,” “‘trust,’’ ‘‘faith,’’ “‘religion,’’ derive from the root amen, 
which has itself become all the world’s response to the eternal 
mysteries. Jewish tradition stresses a difference between Noe and 
Abraham. Of Noe it is written only that “he walked with God” 
(Gen. 6:9), but of Abraham, that the Lord appeared to him and 
said: “‘I am God the Almighty. Walk in My presence and be per- 
fect” (Gen. 17:1).” Because Abraham was spoken to by the liv- 
ing God and made the bearer of revelation, ‘‘his name was made 
great,’ so that it would shape generations; ‘‘he was made a bless- 
ing’ (Gen. 12:1-2), or in the words of the Roman Pontifical, 
seminarium fidei nostrae, the nursery, the garden, where the seed 
of faith was sown, to be transplanted into many others.” 


The patriarch is our ‘“‘seminary,’’ because through his life, God 
manifested Himself. And it might greatly enliven our teaching of 
the faith if we did not begin with a list of God’s great attributes, 
but rather followed His own path in revealing His majesty, if we 
relived the lives of the men of old, if we listened closely to His 
words to them — for what He did with them He did for us, what 
He addressed to them He addressed to us.” 


“Kierkegaard, Frygt og Boeven, p. 16; Fear and Trembling, translated by 
Payne, pp. 24-25; Fear and Trembling, translated by Lowrie, p. 30. In this 
last edition, the phrase, ‘‘second father of mankind,”’ is inadvertently omitted. 

*St. John Chrysostom, De beato Abraham oratio 1 (PG 50:737). 

*Cf. Bin Gorion, Die Sagen der Juden, p. 257. 

“Pontificale Romanum (Malines: H. Dessain, 1895), p. 443, ‘‘De Altarium 
Consecratione quae fit sine Ecclesiae dedicatione.” 

*On the revelation of God by events, see Victor White, O.P., “Tasks for 
Thomists,”” Blackfriars, XXV, 288 (March, 1944), pp. 111-116; and Rich- 
ard Kehoe, O.P., ‘“The Spiritual Sense of Scripture,’’ Blackfriars, XXVII, 316 
(July, 1946), pp. 246-251. 
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In His dealings with Abraham, He showed Himself the God 
all-sovereign, all-free, choosing not for merit but out of sheer love, 
He is Grace, and though He owes nothing to His creature, He 
wants to owe; hence He bound Himself to him by vow and 
covenant. When the flaming torch passed between the halves of 
the victims Abraham had prepared, God was putting His Name 
to the covenant, and His Name is a consuming fire (Gen. 15:17- 
18). In His goodness, He demands and He gives — He demands 
the whole man: “‘Abraham,”’ He called, and was answered: ‘‘Here 
Iam” (Gen. 22:1, 11); and He gives Himself: ‘Fear not, Abra- 
ham, I am thy shield, thy reward shall be exceedingly great” 
(Gen. 15:1). Because He is Omnipotence — “Is there anything 
too wonderful for the Lord?” the angel asked (Gen. 18:14) — 
He is Magnanimity, and made the man Abraham His friend, His 
partner, His co-worker in the work of holiness. ‘‘Can I keep from 
Abraham what I am about to do? . . . For I have chosen him that 
he may charge his sons and his household after him to keep the 
way of the Lord, to do what is good and right, to do justice and 
kindness,”’ the Lord said when the doom of Sodom and Gomorrha 
was approaching (Gen. 18:17, 19). And Abraham begged and 
bargained, pleaded and prayed, for the cities of wickedness, in the 
love that seeks nothing for itself, that believes, hopes, endures to 
the last. 


The Lord spoke to Abraham; He gave him His word and His 
love, and ever since, He, the Ineffable, wants to be known as the 
God of Abraham.” Though by far surpassing the Old, the New 
Testament does not blot it out; Jesus is the [lluminator antiqut- 
tatum, the One who sheds light on the events and things of old,” 
and the God we see when we see Him (John 14:9) is none other 
than the God of Abraham. 


II 


Summus, a mountain on the plain of this world, a summit from 
which flowed waters of truth — such is Abraham to the Church, 
and hence she gives him a pre-eminent place in her worship. Beg- 
ging protection for the learners on their way to baptism, she calls 
on the “God of our fathers, Fount of all truth,’’ for it was to 
Isaac and Jacob, and above all, to Abraham, the patriarchs’ 
patriarch, that He began to make known His design; she invokes 
God as the God of Abraham, for Abraham is the firstling of 
faith, the firstborn of the great covenant which was to prepare 


Gen. 26:24; 28:13; Exod. 3:6, 15, 16; Ps. 46:10, et al. 
Tertullian, Adv. Marc. IV, 40 (PL 2:461). 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER 


for the greater still. “‘God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of 
Jacob,’ she prays, ‘‘“God who didst appear on Mount Sinai to 
Thy servant Moses, who didst lead the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt, sending an angel of Thy love to be their 
guardian by day and by night! We beseech Thee, Lord, send Thy 
holy angel from heaven to guard this servant of Thine, and to 
lead him to the grace of Thy baptism. Through Christ our 
Lord.’ 


As the Church pronounces the name of Abraham at the begin- 
ning of man’s Christian life, so she does at the end of his pil- 
grimage. When at the hour of its departure, a soul is commended 
into the hands of the God who made it, she asks that holy Mary, 
all the angels and archangels, holy Abel and all the band of the 
just — patriarchs, prophets, apostles, all the saints — stand by it; 
thus: “‘Holy Abraham, pray for him, pray for her.”” And a little 
later the Church implores: “‘Deliver, Lord, the soul of Thy serv- 
ant as Thou didst deliver Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees.”’ 
“St. Michael, the holy standard bearer, bring them,’’ she beseeches 
God on behalf of all the faithful departed in the offertory of the 
Requiem Mass, “‘into the holy light Thou didst promise of old 
to Abraham and his seed.”’ 


Before the body is committed to earth, it is brought for the last 
time to the church, to be present once more at holy Mass, and 
while it is being placed before the sanctuary, the priest prays, as 
he did at the moment of death: “‘May Christ who has called thee 
receive thee, and may the angels lead thee into the bosom of 
Abraham.”’ What greater honor could be given a man than that 
the paradise where the just awaited redemption, as in the Lord's 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, should be named after him 
(Luke 16:22, 23)! Even more, that heaven itself, that everlasting 
life, should be likened to the repose of his children on his knees, 
after their tiring day! Or, as is today’s preferred explanation of 
the image, that the saints recline at the festive table with Abraham 
at the head, lying each one close to his bosom, a token of favor 
and affection (cf. John 13:23). He was accorded this honor, say 
some of the Fathers, because he received into his tent strangers, the 
poor, above all, the Lord Himself with two of His angels, and 
in the everlasting tabernacles he continues his hospitality.” But 
according to most of the Fathers, we will share in the bliss given 


*Roman Ritual, Rite of Baptism of Adults. 

St. Peter Chrysologus, Serm. CXXI (PL 52:531-532); Theophylactus, 
Enarr. in Evang. Luc. (PG 123:976); Euthymius, Comment. in Luc. 59 
(PG 129:1040). 
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him because he is the father of all the faithful (Rom. 4:16-17), 
indeed, the father of the Church.” 


“The God of Israel join you together,’ are the first words of 
the Nuptial Mass. Calling on the Lord, who promised that the 
patriarch’s blessed offspring would people the earth as the stars 
the sky and the sands the shore of the sea, the priest blesses bride- 
groom and bride: ““The God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of 
Jacob, be with you, so that you may see your children’s children 
to the third and fourth generation, and thereafter have everlasting 
life, life without end.’’ Grace, the joy of the Lord, filled the 
tents of the patriarchs; therefore the Church asks for a Christian 
dwelling: “Bless and sanctify this home, as Thou didst bless the 
homes of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Within these walls let Thine 
angels of light preside and stand watch over them that dwell here.” 


Likewise our last resting place is set apart from common ground 
with Abraham in mind: “Holy Lord, almighty Father, eternal 
God; triune Majesty and one Godhead, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost; Author of justice, Fount of forgiveness, Giver of gifts, 
Source of sanctity; Thou who dost distribute charisms and dost 
lovingly receive all who come to Thee! In Thy kindness, let this 
cemetery, prepared for the honor of Thy Name, be blessed and 
sanctified. For Thy servant the blessed patriarch Abraham, Thou 
didst bless for a burial the land he acquired from the sons of 
Hebron, and to the people of Israel Thou didst grant forever the 
land of promise. Give to the bodies of Thy servants and hand- 
maids which enter this cemetery a place of rest and protection 
against evil spirits, so that after their bodies have been united to 
their souls in the resurrection, they may receive of Thee eternal 
bliss.’ 


Again, those who follow Christ must walk with Abraham; 
indeed, all travellers mirror him, the wayfarer. ““O God, Thou 
didst lead Thy servant Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
shielding him from harm on his wanderings. Guard these Thy 
servants, we implore Thee. Be Thou, Lord, unto them, help at 
the outset, solace on the road, shade in the heat, shelter from rain 
and cold, a chariot in weariness, protection in adversity, a staff 
when the way is slippery, harbor in shipwreck, so that under Thy 


*Tertullian, Adv. Marc. IV, 34 (PL 2:444); St. Augustine, De anima IV, 
xvi, 24 (PL 44:538); St. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joann. Evang. I, 10 (PG 
73:181-184). See also St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Suppl., q. 69, a. 4. It is 
Diodorus of Tarsus who called Abraham the ‘‘father of the Church’’; cf. Deco- 
ninck, Essai sur la chaine de l'octatenuque (Paris, 1912), pp. 112,16 (Fr. 
26), as cited in Erik Peterson, Die Kirche aus Juden und Heiden (Salzburg: 
Verlag Anton Pustet, 1933), p. 68 note 9. 

*Pontificale Romanum, p. 237, “‘De Coemeterii Benedictione.”’ 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER 


guidance, they may arrive as they hope at their destination and 
thereafter return safe and sound to their own threshold.’ 


When the Church seeks the hallowing of the political sphere, 
Abraham does not remain outside. At the coronation of a king, 
she implores the help of God, of “the ineffable Maker of the 
world, who from the beginning willed that out of the loins of 
Abraham, His faithful friend and our father, the King of the ages 
should be born,’’ the help of “‘the Emperor of the angels, the King 
of kings, the Lord of lords, who gave to His faithful servant 
Abraham triumph over his enemies.’’ It is her prayer that the 
king to be crowned may be “‘strong with the fidelity of Abraham, 
daring with the meekness of Moses, secure with the fortitude of 
Josue, exalted with the humility of David, graced with the wis- 
dom of Solomon.’”” 


How then could the patriarch be a stranger in the sacred sphere 
of worship? Over altars to be consecrated, the Church prays: ‘‘May 
the angels of brightness stand about them, and the splendor of the 
Holy Spirit shine on them. May they have as much grace with 
Thee as that which Abraham, the father of faith, built when 
about to sacrifice his son as a figure of our redemption.’ In an- 
other preface used to hallow altars, these are the Church’s thoughts: 
“Thee we bless, Thee we humbly beg that these altars may be 
Thine, as was the one Abel covered with new blood and made 
holy — he who, slain by his brother, was the precursor of the 
Passion’s saving mystery. May these altars be Thine, Lord, as 
was the one Abraham our father — he who merited to see Thee 
— built and consecrated, having invoked Thy Name; on it, 
Melchisedech the priest showed forth the figure of the triumphant 
sacrifice. May these altars be Thine as was the one on which, with 
all his heart, Abraham placed his son Isaac, whilst, with all his 
heart, he believed in Thee — Abraham, in whom first our faith 
was sown; on this his altar was shown the sacrament of our Lord's 
pg salvation’s mystery: the Son is offered, the Lamb is 
slain.” 


There is no other by whom we are saved but Jesus, there is 
only one Christ; and yet Abraham, with all the saints of the Old 
Covenant, played his part in our redemption, preparing the won- 
ders of Golgotha. There figure was absorbed in fulfillment — em- 


"Roman Ritual, Itinerarium; also the Blessing of Pilgrims. 
se Romanum, pp. 212-213, “De Benedictione et Coronatione 
egis. 
“bid. p. 404, ‘“‘De Eccl. Dedicatione seu Consecratione si Pluria Altaria 
Simul Consecrentur.”’ 

_ “Ibid., p. 443, “De Altarium Consecratione quae fit sine Ecclesiae dedica- 
tione.”’ 
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braced, incorporated, not lost. Hence, at the Consecration of holy 
Mass, when the sacrifice is renewed of Him whom St. ci 
calls the “Son of David, son of Abraham’’ (Matt. 1:1), 
patriarch is mystically present: God’s pleasure in his nate x 
remembered. ‘‘Look upon the sacred Bread of everlasting life and 
the Cup of eternal salvation with a countenance gracious and 
serene, as Thou wast pleased to accept the sacrifice of our father 
Abraham’”’ — in giving him so honored a place in the Canon of 
the Mass, the Church crowns her reverence for him. 


As Abraham is remembered in the divine Mysteries day after 
day without fail, so he is in the divine office — at Lauds in the 
Benedictus: ‘‘He has fulfilled His kindness to our fathers and been 
mindful of His holy covenant, the oath He swore to Abraham our 
father, that we should live without fear in His service’’ (Luke 
1:72-74), and again at Vespers in the Magnificat: “‘He has given 
help to Israel His servant, mindful of His mercy to Abraham and 
his seed forever: such was His promise to our fathers’ (Luke 
1:54-55). He is mentioned every Monday at Lauds in the 46th 
psalm and every Saturday at Matins in the 104th; likewise, the 
first antiphon of the second nocturn of the common of Apostles 
rejoices in the fulfillment of the psalmist’s prophetic vision, that 
Jews and Gentiles are one in Christ and His Church: ‘“The princes 
of the peoples are gathered together with the people of the God 
of Abraham’”’ (Ps. 46:10). This oneness is also hymned at Ves- 
pers and Matins of the feast of the Transfiguration: 


Hail, Thou, the Gentiles’ mighty Lord! 
And hail, O Israel’s King adored! 
To Abraham sworn in ages past, 
And to his seed while earth shall last.” 


Throughout the year, Matins reminds us of him whom God 
made His friend. On the feast of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, 
St. Bernard declares: ‘‘A true Son of Abraham, He is circumcized; 
the true Son of God, He is called Jesus.’”” To follow God — this 
is what made Abraham great, says St. Ambrose on Quinquagesima 
Sunday; on the third Sunday in Lent, that from him we learn 
faith’s swiftness and refusal to tire; and on the vigil of St. John 
the Baptist, that it is from his parents that Isaac received his noble 
godliness. On Tuesday in the octave of Corpus Christi, St. Cyprian 
speaks of Abraham’s faith, and goes on to say: “Know, therefore, 
that they who are of faith, they are the children of Abraham.” 
The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin brings St. Jerome’s comment 


*Adapted from the translation by Rev. Edward Caswell. 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER 


on the words of Isaias: ‘‘His birth is beyond our knowing” (Is. 
53:8). This was said of Christ’s divinity, he declares, but of His 
humanity we know the sires; it was only to two of them, how- 
ever, to Abraham and to David, that the great promise was made. 
In the octave of All Saints, the Venerable Bede delights that ‘‘to 
the heavenly banquet of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, every faithful 
soul is gathered.”” In the same octave, St. Chrysostom rejoices that 
at all times Christ is present in His servants, as in the guiltless 
Abel, in Henoch, pleasing to God, in the just Noe, in the faithful 
Abraham, and thus is He praised in His holy Church. There are 
other instances, to which we might add one of those in the 
monastic breviary. On the feast of Our Lady of Einsiedeln, St. 
Bernard acclaims as one of the stars in the crown of Mary that 
“she is begotten of royal ancestors, of the seed of Abraham, of 
the root of David.’ 


All this does not exhaust the recognition the Church gives the 
father of the faithful. The collect after the first prophecy on the 
vigil of Pentecost praises him as an example of obedience; the 
gospel on Passion Sunday, the offertory of the twelfth and the 
epistle of the thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost, speak of his role 
in the economy of salvation. He is called to mind in the epistle 
on Easter Wednesday, in the third lesson on Ember Saturday in 
September, in the Mass for the Dedication of a Church, in the 
Mass for Pilgrims and Travellers, and in the Votive Mass for 
Peace. The third prophecy on Holy Saturday tells the story of 
Isaac’s sacrifice. ‘“What does this mean?’’ asks Zeno of Verona, 
and ecstatically answers: ‘Here barbarism turns into faith, a crime 
becomes a sacrament. The slayer returns unbloodied and the slain 
lives.’"* The living Isaac is the type of the risen Christ; in Him 
is his glory, in Him is Abraham's power, for it is by the Easter 
mystery, as the collect says, that God’s oath comes true, making 
Abraham father of all the nations and us children of the promise, 
other Isaacs, other Christs. The new ritual for Easter Eve, having 
been considerably shortened, does not retain this prophecy and 
collect, but what was formerly the fourth prayer is preserved as 
the second: “‘“Grant that the whole world may join the ranks of 
Abraham’s descendants, that the world’s pleroma, its fulness, may 
pass over to the sons of Abraham and the dignity of Israel’’ (cf. 
Rom. 11:25). Abraham is thus what the Apostolic Constitutions 
call him, ‘‘the heir of the world.” 


“St. Bernard, Serm. de Sanct., Dominica infra Oct. Assumpt. B. V. M., 8 
(PL 183 :433). 

"St. Zeno of Verona, Tract. VI de Patientia (PL 11:316). 

“Constit. Apost. VIII, 12. 
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Abraham summus is not a name the Church uses once and for- 
gets about: her whole liturgy echoes it. But even more than else- 
where, it resounds in the patriarchal diocese of Jerusalem, where 
St. Abraham, patriarch and confessor, is honored by a feast of 
his own, as are St. Moses, lawgiver and confessor, St. Elias, 
prophet and confessor, St. David, king, prophet and confessor, 
and St. Jeremias and St. Isaias, prophets and martyrs. The Mass 
and office of Abraham’s feast, celebrated in the Holy City on 
October 9, express the whole range of his gifts and response, and 
it may be hoped that someday soon the feast will be extended to 
the Universal Church, for the Roman Martyrology reads on Octo- 
ber 9: ‘“The same day, the memory of St. Abraham, patriarch, 
and father of all believers.’”* 


Many beautiful texts are gathered in his Mass and office. The 
versicle, with its response, at first Vespers, is: ‘““Abraham believed 
the Lord — And so he was called the friend of God.” At Lauds: 
“Fear not, I am thy shield — And thy reward is exceeding great.” 
At second Vespers: ‘Blessing I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great — And thou wilt be blessed.”” “I will make thee a 
great nation,” the introit begins, and with Psalm 77 continues: 
““Hearken, my people, to my teaching; incline thine ear to the 
words of my mouth.” “Blessed the man,” the gradual chants, 
“‘who makes the Lord’s Name his trust, and does not stray after 
idols or the folly of falsehood. — Many wonderful things hast 
Thou done, O Lord my God. ... A crown of gold upon his 
head, engraved therein: ‘Holy to the Lord,’ an adornment of 
honor, a work of strength, Alleluia” (Ps. 39:5-6; Ecclus. 45: 
14). The offertory is taken from the 117th psalm: ‘The right 
hand of the Lord hath done mightily, the right hand of the Lord 
hath exalted me. I shall not die but live, and tell the works of the 
Lord.”” Quoting Ecclesiasticus, the communion antiphon reads: 
“Abraham was the great father of a multitude of nations, and 
there was not found one like to him in glory, who kept the law 
A Most High, and was in covenant with Him’ (Ecclus. 44: 

The collect of the feast points again to the patriarch as the 
ancestor of all of God’s people, as the spiritual parent of the loving 
soul: ‘‘O God, as a reward for faith, Thou didst promise that 
Thine only-begotten Son should be born to the world from the 


“The Oratory of Jesus celebrates Abraham’s feast on October 12, a privilege 
Cardinal de Bérulle obtained from Paul V. The Carmelites observe on October 
9 4, . a of the three patriarchs. Some Eastern liturgies also know a feast of 
the fathers. : 
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ABRAHAM OUR FATHER 


seed of Abraham. Graciously grant that the faith we received in 
baptism may, by love’s power, work in us even until death, and 
that thus we may merit to be born to heaven. Through the same 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ As the collect links faith with faith, so the 
secret links offering with offering, his with ours: ‘“‘O God, Thou 
didst not spare Thine own Son, the Only-Begotten, but didst 
deliver Him for us all. For the sake of the offering of Abraham 
our patriarch, grant to Thy servants that this sacrifice may serve 
our spirit of worship and our salvation. Through the same Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ With us at the altar through his prophetic offering, 
Abraham accompanies us through life as our model. ‘““O God, in 
the deed of Abraham Thy servant, Thou didst give to mankind 
the pattern of obedience. Grant that in our days the people who 
serve Thee may increase both in merit and in number,” is the 
petition of the postcommunion prayer. 


The epistle, in praise of Abraham’s faith, is taken from the 
Letter to the Hebrews (11:8-19), and the gospel from St. John 
(8:51-59). “Abraham, your father,’’ Jesus said to a group of 
His people, ‘‘rejoiced that he was to see My day. He saw it and 
was glad.” ‘“‘How great a testimony He gives for Abraham, He 
who is Abraham’s Seed, Abraham's Maker,”’ St. Augustine com- 
ments in the third nocturn; ‘‘He feared not, but rejoiced that he 
might see, for there was in him the love that drives out fear.’ 


With Abraham's grandeur so radiantly before us in the words 
of Christ, in the liturgy of the Church, in the witness of the 
Fathers, how can the children of his heart not long to hasten the 
day when the children of his loins will be one with them? And 
seeing the glory he has in the Church, how can the Jews not see 
that in her is their home? We can but pray, as does the invitatory 
of Abraham's feast: Regem patriarcharum Dominum venite ado- 
remus, ‘“The King, the Lord of the patriarchs, come, let us adore.”’ 


New York City JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 
“St. Augustine, In Joannis Evang. Tract. XLIII, viii, 16 (PL 35:1712). 


“The most pressing duty of Christians is to live the 
liturgical life, and increase and cherish its supernatural 
spirit’’ (POPE Prus XII, Encyclical Mediator Dei, n. 
197, NCWC edition). 
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THE LITURGY, WAY OF WISDOM 


T is one thing to consider the Thomistic synthesis specu- 
latively; it is another thing to experience it: to be aware 
of existence, of holding one’s being from God, of sin, of 
redemption, of the divine adoption, and of one’s return to 
God through Christ our Lord. One should certainly not be 
surprised to discover that living the sacramental life of the 

Church with faith and devotion sets a person’s life in order, that 
is, sets him in the way of wisdom which it is the glory of St. 
Thomas to have envisioned and set forth in his Summa Theologica, 


It does remain, however, a matter of continuing joyous surprise 
to realize gradually newly-discovered reaches of liturgically-born 
vision. What one may have apprehended first as only an orderly 
and satisfying pattern for commemorating the mysteries of the 
faith throughout the course of the year turns out to be the intro- 
duction into a wholeness of life and a wholeness of vision the 
very existence of which was unsuspected. Today, when we are 
looking back over the first quarter century of ORATE FRATRES, 
there is a special pleasure in considering the vastly expanded scope 
of the liturgical apostolate, not by accretion from without, but 
organically, from within. 


When a few of us were gathered under the direction of Dom 
Virgil Michel at St. John’s Abbey during the first liturgical sum- 
mer school, in 1929, for the purpose of preparing what we called 
“Laboratory Manuals’ in Religion, consisting of little lessons 
based on the feasts of the Church year, we had no thought or 
understanding of all that the celebration of the liturgical year 
means for a person. Initial discoveries came in about the fourth 
week of our work. Celebrating the mysteries of faith with the 
Church opened our eyes to the actual interrelation of these mys- 
teries. It was years later that we read in St. Thomas: ‘The credi- 
bilia of the Christian faith are said to be distinguished by articles, 
inasmuch as they are divided into certain parts having some inter- 
relationship with each other’ (Summa Theol. II-II, 1, 6). 


Out of this nascent awareness of the interrelations among the 
mysteries of faith came the conclusion that not merely a manual 
of lessons on the feasts was needed for the enlarging of the religi- 
ous instruction of children, but rather a series of entire expositions 
of Christian doctrine, adapted to successive grade levels, which 
would embody the view of the wholeness of revealed truth. Hence 
came the plans for and development of The Christ Life Series in 
— a series of basic textbooks in Christian Doctrine for the 
grades. 
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WAY OF WISDOM 


This experience illustrated for us a truth which has been man- 
ifested repeatedly in the ensuing years: the liturgical movement, 
by intensifying one’s awareness of supernatural reality — of God 
in Himself, of our coming from God, of our returning to God, 
our last end, through Christ our Lord and Redeemer — brings 
one first to the experience of more conscious living in the sacra- 
mental world of the Church, and then to an ever widening and 
deepening vision of the wholeness of this world. From among 
those who are living and praying more intimately with the 
Church many have become aware of avenues of light leading to 
new realizations of fundamental principles in theology, phi- 
losophy, literature, art, politics, social thought, history, edu- 
cation, architecture, psychology, in fact, in all things divine 
and human. 


It is no way surprising that those who have experienced in 
the liturgy a deepened sense of God and of their relation to God 
should come also to a more clarified vision of the universe. ‘“The 
order of the parts of the universe to each other exists in virtue of 
the order of the whole universe to God’’ (St. Thomas, Quaest. 
Disput. ‘‘De Potentia Dei,’’ 3, 16,1). Almost simultaneously 
with the progress of the liturgical movement through the past 
twenty-five years there has been an impulsion toward new pene- 
tration into the various aspects of man’s capacity for doing and 
making. When such penetration is lacking to those devoted to the 
sacred liturgy, critics sense that the lack is blameworthy. They 
ask that the more intense experience of supernatural reality, with 
the resulting extension of vision, should bear the fruits proper to it. 


It was the social implications of liturgical life that found 
earliest recognition. Dom Virgil Michel, pioneer of the liturgical 
movement in the United States, was likewise pioneer in teaching 
and applying these social implications. Likewise, as a matter of 
fact, he saw the implications of the liturgy for theology, phi- 
losophy, education, art, and other aspects of human knowledge 
and action, as is evident from the diversity of tributes paid to 
him in the issue of ORATE FRATRES (January, 1939) dedicated 
to his memory shortly after his death. From its beginnings, 
ORATE FRATRES, organ of the liturgical apostolate, has given 
recognition to the diverse social and cultural consequences of this 
apostolate. 


‘One day Gevaert showed me a large photographic reproduction 
of the Adoration of the Lamb at his home. He said to me: ‘In 
this picture, in Bach’s Passion according to St. Matthew, and in 
the Divine Comedy, you have the three masterpieces whose in- 
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spiration has never been surpassed.’ “Yes,’ I answered, ‘and still 
they are nothing but three rays from the sun that is the Catholic 
liturgy.’ After a few moments of silence Gevaert answered: “You 
are right.’ "’ This interesting statement by Godfrey Kurth, quoted 
in the first volume of ORATE FRATRES (p. 300), gives reassur- 
ance for our hopes and invites an assessing of current thought 
and expression. 


“‘Let the artist, who is also a man and, by God's grace, a 
Christian, become more Christian; that means, more Christ-ed 
and more Christ-like. His view and vision of reality will then 
become likewise more Christ-like. Picasso spoke a great truth — 
greater, I suspect, than he knew — when he said: Paint only 
what you love. If the Christian painter truly loves God and loves 
with the love of God that which he depicts, he will inevitably 
paint what he should and as he should whenever he paints freely 
and without preoccupation.”’ So Father G. B. Flahiff, C.S.B., in 
a lecture ‘‘Can Art Be Christian?’’ points up the basis of our hope 
for a renewal of great Christian art. Pére Couturier, O.P., in en- 
listing the best of living artists to contribute of their genius to the 
building of the church at Assy, sees that not only should youthful 
artists of today should have their chance too. What such an op- 
opened out by the liturgical reawakening, but also that the great 
artists of today should have their chance too. What such an op- 
portunity has meant for Henri Matisse, he himself has testified. 


Deepened awareness of supernatural realities has found most 
effective expression in the novels of Graham Greene and of Georges 
Bernanos. It is a most basic truth of the Christian life, fundamen- 
tal in the liturgical life of the Church, that is, God as our last end, 
which forms the theme of Labyrinthine Ways, of The Heart of 
the Matter, of Joy, and of The Diary of a Country Priest. This 
theme appears in such differing manifestations as Chantal’s joy 
growing to depths and heights that overwhelm her, in Yusef's 
poignant request of Scobie: “‘I should like to hear the philosophy 
of your life, . . . the piece of cotton you hold in your hand in 
the forest.” 


“The average man is afraid to be free. The superior man is 
afraid of being as free as God wishes. Supernatural reality has 
requirements even more rigorous than natural reality. Man ought 
to reach this level where the greatest of earthly conflicts takes 
place after having liquidated his infantile conflicts’’ (Maryse 
Choisy ‘‘Psychoanalysis and Catholicism,’’ Cross Currents, Spring, 
1951, p. 90). It is on the level of their greatest earthly conflicts 
that Graham Greene and Georges Bernanos locate their characters. 
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WAY OF WISDOM 


It is not surprising that there should be a new awakening to 
the meaning of history concurrent with a new awakening to the 
significance of the mystery of the Incarnation. Christopher Daw- 
son’s ‘“The Christian View of History,’’ in the summer issue of 
Blackfriars and Jean Daniélou’s ‘‘Has History a Meaning?’ in 
the July issue of the Month are most recent expressions of the 
growing interest in the philosophy, or, as better said by some, in 
the theology of history. 


It was to be expected that study of the sacred liturgy would 
inspire and vitalize theological and philosophical study. The pres- 
ent intensified pursuit of philosophical and theological questions 
reflects the deepened experience of supernatural realities fostered 
by the liturgical life of the Church. 


“It is characteristic of divine things to embrace in all their 
contours the realities which they desire to make their own. Since 
the Church seeks man and takes charge of his destinies, she can- 
not see in man anything which is ‘foreign’ to her nor can man 
neglect the Church in any of his actions, interior or exterior, indi- 
vidual or social, local or worldwide, ethnic or international, re- 
ligious or so-called laic, civil and temporal. All must be attached 
to that which binds all together: God with us through Christ in 
the bosom of the Spirit in order that man may live a life truly 
human” (Pére Sertillanges, O.P., ‘‘Humanité et Catholicité,’’ Re- 
vue des Sciences Phil. et Theol., 17 (1928), 721). 


New understandings of man in his own personal nature and 
problems and in his social and civic relationships are following 
upon the deepened understanding of his life in God. While the 
derivation of specific expressions of these new understandings 
cannot in every case be traced by precise evidence to the influence 
of the liturgical reawakening through the past decades, the rela- 
tion of our making and our doing to our being is an essential one. 
As a result of the liturgical revival our supernatural life in Christ 
is made deeper and stronger. Without doubt, this new life mani- 
fests itself in all activities that are truly human. It would not be 
rash, I think, to forecast for ORATE FRATRES through the next 
twenty-five years an increasing number of articles bearing on the 
implications of the liturgy in all areas of human living. It would 
be but an expression or recognition of one phase of the organic 
development of the liturgical apostolate. 


Marywood SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HER ENTRANCING BEAUTY IN DIVERSITY‘ 


MONG the happy developments that those who have lived 
during the past thirty years of Christian history have 
been privileged to see are the growth of interest in the 
Christian East, particularly in those orientals who ate 
in communion with the Holy See; and the growth of 
realization that the principles underlying Christian 

worship are the same everywhere, however great may be the dif- 

ferences in outward manifestation and historial experience. What 

a on in the church of Holy Cross in the city of St. Louis in 

issouri and in the church of St. Frumentios in the village of 

Dabra Mikael in the kingdom of Ethiopia seem very different, 

but they are not only governed by the same principles, they are 

in fact the same things. 





Pope Benedict XV deplored (in a quite different connection) 
“certain appellations which have been used to distinguish Catholic 
from Catholic’’: we are all Catholic Christians, no more and no 
less. And just as it would be interesting and valuable to have the 
reflexions and opinions of an Abyssinian from St. Frumentios at 
Dabra Mikael on worship in Holy Cross, St. Louis, so it seems 
to me Catholics of the Western tradition should not confine their 
concern and interest simply to their own corner of the Lord's 
vineyard. 


Looking out thus into the Church at large our attention is 
bound to be drawn, sooner or later, to the phenomenon among 
the Catholic churches of Eastern rite that goes by the name of 
““‘hybridization”’ or, more specifically, “‘latinization’’: rather hor- 
rid-sounding words, both in themselves and because of the some- 
times rather acrimonious discussions to which they have given 
rise. By them is meant the modification of Eastern liturgies of 
worship, customs, and modes of religious thought by undiscrim- 
inate adoption of Western practices and undue submission to 
Western influence. Another term, “‘uniatism,’’ is sometimes used 
to designate the process by which Catholics of Eastern rites tend 
to become religiously deorientalized: to neglect the study of the 
Eastern fathers and the early councils, to adopt Western disci- 
plinary customs, forms of devotion, and ascetical treatises to the 
exclusion of their own, to adapt themselves to a ‘‘foreign”’ spir- 
itual outlook, and to accept liturgical hybridism. 


5 


. . be moved to a yet warmer love for the true Bride of Christ whose 
entrancing beauty in the diversity of differing rites would be more clearly seen 
in their splendor and richness’’ (Pope Pius XI in Rerum Orientalium). 
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BEAUTY IN DIVERSITY 


The subject is a big one, and its more important aspects are of 
course those that are radical and interior; here I wish simply to 
note some of its exterior manifestations in public worship. 


The text of the eucharistic Liturgy (Mass) has, so far as the 
Byzantine rite is concerned, not generally suffered much, and 
sometimes not at all, except when it has been modified to provide 
an equivalent of low Mass. This, no doubt, is a necessary innova- 
tion in these days, and the priests from the Russicum in Rome (and 
others) have shown that it can be done without compromising 
the integrity of their rite. There is no reason at all why, for ex- 
ample, these ‘low Masses’ should be celebrated in an inaudible 
voice: yet it is not unknown in some places to assist at an unsung 
Byzantine Liturgy in which one cannot even hear what language 
is being used. The text of most of the other eucharistic Liturgies 
has undergone varying amounts of alteration, with but rarely any 
necessity and sometimes considerable inconsistency; and several of 
these bodies, e.g., the Armenians in some countries and the 
Malabarese in India, notably approximate their unsung Liturgy 
to the Western low Mass. And it is, to say the least, disconcerting, 
when present at a solemn celebration of Mass in a rite that pro- 
vides for concelebration at will, to notice a priest at the same 
time ‘whispering through a celebration at a side altar. 


What, too, can be said of the dropping out of use of the Mass 
of the Presanctified Gifts during Lent? During the great fast, 
according to the discipline of the Byzantine rite, Mass should be 
celebrated only on Saturdays and Sundays; on the other days the 
service is Of the Presanctified, at which the people as well as the 
celebrant may receive holy Communion. For a long time in most 
places this has in practice been observed only on the Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent (the other days then being completely aliturgi- 
cal) : but in some places it is now found that in Catholic churches 
— for whatever reason — the Mass of St. John Chrysostom is 
celebrated in Lent as at ordinary times. 


Such things as the altar-bell have no place or meaning in East- 
ern Liturgies (even in the Roman Mass we use it more than the 
rubrics direct), but it has nevertheless been adopted by some; in 
some churches most surprising things are done with this bell — 
but in any case the virtuosity of church-furnishers in producing 
hand-carillons needs to be restrained. In the Byzantine rite the 
laity very often now receive Communion kneeling, instead of 
standing as ancient practice and their rite — and the convenience 
of the celebrant — require. It is becoming common, too, to see 
celebrants who have lost the dignified ample gestures and quiet 
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unhurried movements of Eastern ceremonial; the proper spontane- 
ity has gone, and the ritual tends to become a formula of drill. 


There is a tendency, too, to lessen the importance of the “‘great 
entrance,” when the bread and wine for the sacrifice are carried to 
the altar, and to “‘soft-pedal”’ the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
after the consecration. This last is a very serious matter. I have 
even seen translations of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom for 
lay use in church in which the epiklesis is entirely omitted. To 
“push it out of sight,’’ presumably on grounds of logical order 
(and perhaps as a gesture against the pertinent dissident Orthodox 
theology), is to disguise the element of ‘‘timelessness,’’ to take a 
step in rationalizing the Mystery, when it is arguable that that 
process has already gone far enough. 


In most rites modification (sometimes desirable by way of 
shortening) has taken place in the conferring of the sacraments, 
particularly penance, which is often simply a translation of the 
Roman formulas. The prayers of these sacramental offices are 
frequently altered, cut down and interpolated with elements 
taken from Western sources. The Malabarese even use in its 
entirety a rituale of Portuguese-Roman origin, translated into 
Syriac, and they and the Maronites have separated confirmation 
from baptism and reserved it to the bishop; both now baptize 
by pouring, instead of immersion. The same churches give Com- 
munion in one kind only, by law, and the Catholic Copts, Chal- 
deans and Armenians in the same way by custom. Some of these 
innovations have been lately significantly discouraged in the edi- 
tions of the pertinent liturgical books published in Rome; on the 
other hand it seems that in some churches of Byzantine rite bap- 
tism is now ministered by pouring (even apart from cases of 
necessity), thus making a departure from the earliest Christian 
practice in this matter. 


The most striking modification in the furnishing of churches 
is the not uncommon absence of the etkonostasis (picture-screen) 
from Byzantine buildings. A good etkonostasis is expensive, and 
lack of funds is certainly often a sufficient explanation; but it has 
become a ritual requirement of the Byzantine rite, and it is a nice 
point whether a bad etkonostasis is better than none at all. But 
a simple and relatively inexpensive one need not be bad. Most 
Catholic churches of the rite have exchanged the plain square altar 
for an oblong construction with gradines, flowers, and crochet- 
work cloths. The use of individual Masses instead of concelebra- 
tion (though this of course is far from being entirely lost) has 
led to the multiplication of altars (without screens); and the 
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BEAUTY IN DIVERSITY 


closed-in confessional box is come into use, with the ritual alter- 
ations that its use involves. 


In all Eastern churches the holy images are rightly flat — 
painted pictures, mosaics, etc. — yet in many Catholic churches 
moulded crucifixes and round statues are now seen — and bad 
products of church-furnishers at that. The Maronites and Mala- 
barese now have unleavened altar-bread, and Roman vestments 
have been adopted in their entirety by the last-named and almost 
entirely by the first. Otherwise Eastern vestments have not been 
changed except in details here and there; the exception is that 
almost everywhere the stikharion has given place to the Western 
alb: not a decent linen alb, but those open-work garments that 
look like old-fashioned parlor curtains. In some countries the 
proper daily dress of the clergy has quite disappeared, and with 
it man’s proper adornment — still so considered in much of the 
East, especially for clergy — the beard. 


These are some examples of liturgical hybridization, and there 
are others. But striking as these external modifications sometimes 
are, even taken separately, it is the over-all effect that is so de- 
pressing. They are the exterior manifestations of, as it were, a 
divided mind, a distorted culture, the undue dominance of a dif- 
ferent tradition. The westerner who assists at the Mysteries in 
the church of the Russian or Greek College at Rome or in some 
remote Melkite church in Syria may be unable to point out many 
technical differences from worship in some more westernized sanc- 
tuary; but he cannot fail to experience a difference in spirit, in 
atmosphere, in ‘‘feel.’’ 


The responsibility for this process of westernizing Eastern 
worship (and other things) is often put upon Western clergy’ 
working among Eastern Catholics. And not without reason. There 
are the notorious cases and disastrous results of the Portuguese in 
Malabar and Ethiopia early in the seventeenth century, and of the 
Italian bishop in Cyprus who in 1636 descended on the Syrian 
Maronites in his diocese and arbitrarily forbade the continuance 
of certain legitimate customs because they varied from those of 
the West, in spite of the contrary orders of Pope Paul V to the 
Maronite patriarch only twenty-six years before; while there is a 
long record in the Middle East of foreign priests and nuns who 
sincerely believe (presumably on the assumption that the Holy 
See is misinformed) that a more or less tactful process of western- 


*Often misleadingly called ‘‘missionaries.’’ The Holy See in the persons of, 
e. g., Benedict XIV and Leo XIII, has declared that their function vis-a-vis 
the Eastern clergy is to be their auxiliaries and supporters. 
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ization is in the best interest of those oriental Christians for whom 
they work so selflessly. 


But much of it is due to the orientals themselves. In some 
countries because, having been long subject to the Turks or other 
tyrants, they have a certain sense of inferiority and think that 
anything from the West is necessarily superior, or because they 
want to please and flatter their European benefactors. In other 
countries because they wish to make themselves as little conspicu- 
ous as possible amid Western surroundings, or, especially if freshly 
returned from separation, because they suppose Western practices 
to be ‘‘more Catholic,” or at least want to emphasize their unity 
with the West. Many Eastern clergy have deliberately adopted 
and fostered practices learned in Western seminaries, no doubt in 
itself a natural and seemingly harmless enough proceeding; but 
we have it on the authority of Fr. Charles Bourgeois, S.J., who 
was on the spot, that precisely this was a contributory factor in 
the serious schism among the Slav-Byzantine Catholics in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1920-1923 (See Xaveriana, nos. 109 and 118, Lou- 
vain, 1933). 


It has often been pointed out that to the Westerner oriental 
services present a strange mixture of conservatism and what seems 
to us ‘‘all-anyhowness’’; and indeed the sort of things to which 
I have referred vary in kind and degree from place to place, and 
even from church to church in the same place; but nowhere, I sup- 
pose, are they more general and acute than among Catholics of 
Eastern rites in North America where, since the disastrous hap- 
penings of 1945 in Western Ukraine and the Podkarpatska Rus, 
the biggest free bodies of Slav-Byzantine Catholics are to be found. 
This is not surprising when we consider the history of these im- 
migrants and the fact that they are surrounded by and often 
schooled among Western Catholics. 


But may I venture to say it seems a pity that the obvious 
danger has not called forth special efforts to avoid it. Instead, 
the immigrants, while sometimes over-emphasizing their national- 
ity of origin and group particularism, have allowed their tradi- 
tions of divine worship to become more westernized. Among the 
legacies of the unhappy experiences of Ukrainians and others in 
the United States seems to be (quite understandably) a sort of 
uncomfortable self-consciousness which, combined with the chron- 
ic American concern for social conformity, is apparently a con- 
siderable factor in the unnecessary latinizing in their churches — 
they appear to want to be like ‘‘other American Catholics.’’ Nor 
is there wanting an element of sectarianism, due to ignorance and 
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BEAUTY IN DIVERSITY 


prejudice. I have heard an American Byzantine priest criticized 
as ‘‘Orthodox’’ because he wore a beard — just as my parish 
priest in England was criticized as ““Anglican”” when he hung a 
frontal on the altar.’ 


The whole problem of orientals in North America was well 
analyzed in Le Lien, the Catholic Melkite review published in 
Cairo, nos. 5-10, 1949. The writer, a young American Melkite 
cleric, is dealing only with his own people, but most of what he 
says is true of others as well; and his testimony and criticisms are 
specially valuable, not only as coming from “‘inside,’’ but from 
one born and brought up in America. 


In a certain great city I once came across a church of one of the 
Syrian rites in which the priest followed his completely inaudible 
(and indeed almost unrecognizable) weekday Mass with Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament —in Latin. The explanation 
effered for this and other similar things elsewhere is that at certain 
times these churches are frequented for convenience by Western 
Catholics, and the pastors want to make them feel at home. But 
if orientals frequent a Latin church the pastor does not alter its 
appointments and services to suit them! And quite rightly does 
not. Why then should the oriental? Of course there are many 
orientals to whom such Western practices as the rosary, the sta- 
tions of the cross, etc., have an appeal; but there is no need to 
enlarge them from the realm of private prayer: a westerner can 
profitably use the Akathistos Hymn of our Lady or the Pan- 
nykhidia for the dead, but we should not think of introducing 
them as public services. And what need is there of, say, ‘“‘May 
devotions’’ for people who already specially observe every Wed- 
nesday, every Friday in Lent, and the first fortnight of August 
in honor of the Mother of God? 


The Holy See clearly discourages the hybridizing process, no- 
tably since three decrees issued by Pope Benedict XIV between 
1742 and 1755. ‘“The Apostolic See,”” he declared, ‘‘orders that 
the ancient rites of Eastern Catholics are to be preserved by every 
possible means. . . . We decree that no one, whatever his rank, 
even a patriarch or bishop, shall innovate or introduce anything 
that diminishes the full and exact observance of the rites and cus- 
toms of the Eastern church. . . . We vehemently desire . . . that 
all people should be Catholics, but not that all should be Latins.” 


“If any reader wants a subject for an academic thesis there is room for an 
anthropological study of the beard-phobia in the United States today. I believe 
it would have surprising ramifications. It is so strong that even some Orthodox 
clergy there are now clean-shaven. 
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Those occasional papal pronouncements that seem to approve 
westernizing are due either to special local circumstances (e. g,, 
the Italo-Greeks in the sixteenth century) or, if compared with 
earlier and later decrees, are seen to be advancing stages in the 
recovery and preservation of integral orientalism. 


Pope Pius XI carried on this tradition in a very marked way; 
and how strong Rome is against hybridization today could be 
illustrated by various examples: but the best and most significant 
are the carefully prepared new editions of the liturgical books of 
various rites published under the supervision of the Sacred East- 
ern Congregation during the past twenty years (cf., Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, Vol. 6, no.3 (1945), pp. 87-96, no.7 
(1946), pp. 388-399) 


There can be no doubt whatever about the mind of the Church 
in this matter, expressed as it has been so often and so clearly by 
the supreme pontiffs. Nevertheless, the Church being at present 
and for so long overwhelmingly Western in her visible member- 
ship, surprise is often expressed that her attitude should be what 
it is. “Cannot an oriental save his soul in the Western Church?” 
it is asked. And the answer of course is that he can; many do. 
Some Catholics, brought up in an oriental rite, find a ‘‘happy 
home”’ in the Western church; for some westerners the opposite 
happens: in either case they are exceptions. 


The real point is that the present great degree of Western uni- 
formity in the Church has made us overlook that, faith and morals 
apart, uniformity has never been a principle of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. God created man in infinite variety, and the Church has 
reflected that variety. And it seems clear that during the past thirty 
years the Holy See has been consciously and deliberately empha- 
sizing that variety in its declarations that the practices of the 
Christian East must be maintained and their integrity respected; 
sometimes, indeed, it would almost seem that variety is empha- 
sized for its own sake —as if in protest against a world whose 
societies and social life are increasingly standardized and uniform. 


The following consideration is of quite a different kind, but 
of itself makes the attitude of the Holy See imperative. 


A fundamental objection of dissident orientals, especially the 
Orthodox, to reunion with the Catholic Church is the conviction 
that Rome intends eventually to make them all ‘‘Latins,’’ to de- 
prive them of their age-long services and customs, in spite of their 
being as ancient, authentic and Catholic as those of the Roman 
church itself. ‘“‘Uniate’’ innovations are the most noticeable ex- 
ternal difference between dissidents and Catholics of the same rite 
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BEAUTY IN DIVERSITY 


and so come to be identified with Catholicism itself, a practical 
identification of Catholicity solely with the Western church (cf., 
A. Fortescue, The Uniate Eastern Churches, pp. 27, 28). In vain 
do we quote the words of pope after pope. ‘“‘Nonsense!”’ the Ortho- 
dox reply, and take us round to the nearest “‘uniate’’ church and 
point out how in its services and appointments it has departed 
from traditional ways. 


Whatever arguments can be brought forward in favor of either 
process in view of special conditions obtaining in such countries 
as the United States, the fact remains that the becoming Latin of 
Catholic orientals or the westernizing of their own practice make 
infinitely more difficult the work for Christian reunion: they put 
the reconciliation of the Orthodox still further off. Catholics 
complain that local Orthodox will not even consider abandoning 
their separation. But what are we doing to encourage them? Rather 
the contrary. I once remarked to a young Orthodox (he was an 
educated man and a Canadian citizen) that it seemed to me that 
some people had exaggerated the amount of hybridization that 
has gone on in Catholic Eastern churches in America. “I cannot 
conceive of their being worse,’ he replied drily, “‘you’ll never 
convert us to that.” 


The Orthodox see that, whatever may be the theory, too often 
in practice the oriental in the Catholic Church is still popularly 
regarded (and not seldom has learned to regard himself) as in- 
ferior, and that in Western countries some of the ecclesiastical 
authorities look on him as a nuisance. The westernizing of his 
rites and customs confirms and aggravates this impression: there 
is the suggestion that these Western practices are intrinsically bet- 
ter (else why make any change?), even — crowning absurdity 
— ‘more Catholic.’ And we westerners are confirmed in our 
assumption (understandable enough in the process of history) of 
superiority, of in effect regarding our Eastern brethren as only 
“more or less Catholic.’’ And in so doing we as it were “‘un- 
church” the whole Christian East and all its fathers, doctors and 
saints — it is their rites of divine worship and customs of Chris- 
tian life that we, without remark or protest, see being partially 
spoiled in so many of our Eastern churches today. 


I have used the word “‘spoiled.’’ These traditional Christian 
liturgies, Eastern and Western, are supreme works of art of man- 
kind, given to us, yet made by us: our Lord Jesus Christ insti- 
tuted the Eucharist and the other sacraments, and we in our an- 
cestors have clothed them with the material beauty and delight 
and fittingness that we know. Each separate liturgy, each equally 
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authentic and effective, is a superb manifestation of the religious, 
social and cultural life of Christian communities over long cen- 
turies, as Pope Pius XII reminded us in his Orientalis ecclesiae of 
1944, Arbitrarily to alter any one of them, especially by impor- 
tation from an alien rite, even in small details, is to spoil it, to 
impair its own nature, to set up a process of disintegration which 
is very difficult to stop. 


Historically all these rites have in the past admitted foreign 
elements freely — but these elements were thoroughly ‘‘natural- 
ized’ and assimilated before the rites had reached the typical forms 
they have today. Our own Roman rite has borrowed from the East 
and elsewhere — but it takes a liturgical scholar to detect those 
borrowings now. It may be objected that what has happened be- 
fore will happen again. But no; because liturgical forms have 
become more or less fixed, have ceased to grow and develop, and 
therefore do not and cannot assimilate:‘ public worship is no 
longer a living function of living culture, partly because there is 
less and less distinctive culture. (What, for example, in 1951 can 
be properly shown as a typical American or English building?) 
Moreover, the borrowings of the past were made when liturgical 
differences were far less well-defined and far-reaching than they 
afterwards became. 


This “‘tinkering’’ with rites that have been consecrated by their 
origin in the early Church, by the use of ages, by the acceptance 
of the Universal Church, and by the approval of the Roman 
pontiffs, this spoiling of their integrity and proper perfection by 
the immixture of alien cultural elements, is unworthy of the Cath- 
olic mind: it is not in accordance with that variety, inclusiveness, 
fittingness and consistency of the whole that are marks of the 
Church as the universal ark of salvation. It is sometimes claimed 
that these innovations contribute to the salvation of individual 
souls; but liturgical purity is calculated to do this more effectively. 
For “ ‘hybridism’ is to healthy orientalism what individualistic 
piety, neglect of the liturgy, devotionnettes and ‘little chaplets’ 
and rose-water devotion generally, are to sinewy and vigorous 
Western Christianity. . . . It is in no sense a question of archaeo- 
logizing, but of restoring the true principles of Christian life.” 


“The Roman Mass has been practically unchanged for 380 years. Sufficient 
attention is not paid to this fact when considering the slowness of the “‘liturgi- 
cal movement” and the growth of such popular expressions of the time as 
‘perpetual novenas.’’ The changes and reforms authorized in the text and 
observances of the Easter vigil service this year were every bit as important 
and significant as its celebration in the night-time, 
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BEAUTY IN DIVERSITY 


I must apologize for harping on alleged Western superiority 
when so many westerners are now consciously trying to attain a 
more just attitude; but there is still a widespread unconscious 
mental background that only the Western church is “fully Cath- 
olic,” there is still a widespread conscious idea that the Roman 
rite alone provides the ‘‘really proper way to celebrate the holy 
Mysteries”: and often, consciously and unconsciously, we act and 
speak in accordance with such notions. It is indeed true of many 
of us that ‘‘we know not of what spirit we are.’’ We have had 
a magnificent reminder recently when the Father of Christendom 

resided at the holy Mysteries according to the Byzantine rite in 
t. Peter’s archbasilica on November 26th last. The audible parts 
were sung in Greek, the pope himself giving the blessings and 
greetings in that hieratic tongue. The inaudible parts were said 
by the concelebrants each in his own liturgical language — Greek, 
Slavonic, Arabic, Rumanian; the Trisagion, the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer were repeated in Greek and Latin. 


What could be more different and strange to all our daily 
experience? And what could be more universal, more all-embracing, 
more diversified-in-unity, in a word, more Catholic? Nothing — 
until that day “‘when the Lord shall come again, with hosts of 
archangels and myriads of angels, cherubim and seraphim six- 
winged and many-eyed, singing, crying out and proclaiming the 
hymn of triumph, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Saint Ives, Cornwall DONALD ATTWATER 

England 


“To spread among the faithful an exact knowledge of the liturgy; to 
inspire in their hearts a holy delight in the prayers, rites and chants by 
means of which, in union with their common Mother, the Church, they 
pay their worship to God; to attract them to take an active part in the 
holy Mysteries and in the Church’s festivals — all this cannot but won- 
derfully serve to draw priest and people together, to attract the people to 
the Church, to nourish their piety, to render strong their fatih, to induce 
them to lead lives of perfection” (Pope BENEpicT XV, to a liturgical 
congress at Montserrat, Spain, March 15, 1915). 
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